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THE NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL. 

We present our readers below with a representation of the new 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. The old St. Charles, it will be 
remembered, was destroyed, two years since, by fire, and the pres- 
ent noble building has risen, pheenix-like, from its ashes. We 
subjoin the following description of its dimensions, ete. Starting 
with the entire basement story, you enter on the St. Charles street 
front, by several doors, a covered hall of moderate dimensions 
formed under the broad and deep portico, from which two stair- 
cases branch to the right and left, and lead by an easy turn to the 
space above in front of the rotunda. Immediately below the main 
floor is the bar-room. This large anti fine hall is much like its 
far-famed predecessor, except that its main entrance is from Gra- 
vier street, and that on St. Charles street it is closed except to 
two small windows. Eight massive columns, arranged octago- 
nally, support it; nine bronze chandeliers, with thirty-one gas 
burners, illuminate it; and a long and elegant marble bar serves 
to ornament it as well as to render it usefal. Fronting on Com- 
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mon street, and commencing towards the rear, is the public bath- 
room, containing fifteen cabinets, with tubs supplied with cold 
and hot water, and eight with shower baths. The floor is paved 
with marble tiles. Next to this, towards St. Charles street, is a 
store ; then comes the ladies’ entrance, and then stores and shops 
all around the building to the entrance on Gravier street. Start- 
ing from Common street, we enter the wash-house, measuring 75 
by 35 feet—a long, broad and lofty hall. It has twenty-eight tubs, 
each supplied with hot and cold water. The engine-room contains 
a highly-finished, inclined steam-engine, of the simplest form of 
construction. The cylinder is of six inches diameter and twenty 
inches stroke. Ascending half a story, we come to the drying- 
room. QOneside is occupied by forty-nine moveable drying-frames, 
on which wet clothes are hung ; the frames are pushed back so as 
to form a close chamber, and the steam from numerous pipes 
quickly dries the articles within. The gentlemen’s parlor and 


dining-room, and the ladies’ parlor and ordinary, occupy the same 
positions as of old. The gentlemen’s parlor is fitted up with mo- 
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rocco-covered furniture, very comfortable and durable. The la- 
dies’ parlor is fitted up in magnificent style, the furniture being 
made expressly for it in Paris, and costing nearly $15,000. The 
mirrors, five in number, are the largest ever i:nported into this 
country. The gentlemen’s dining-room has been lengthened and 
widened, and is certainly a most splendid saloon. It measures 
121 feet by 55. It is lighted by five magnificent chandeliers. 
The rotunda, on the second floor, fronting on St. Charles street, 
is as large and spacious as the one formerly occupying its place. A 
broad passage-way leads from it to either wing of the house, and 
on each side is a wide flight of stairs, conducting to the upper sto- 
ries. Eight columns, octagonally disposed, support its centre, the 
ceiling of which is a stuecoed dome, from which hangs a large 
bronze chandelier. This rotunda connects with the rear building 
by an iron bridge, latticed over, which gives free access to board- 
ers to that part of the house. The entire hotel is furnished in the 
most elegant manner. Black walnut, richly polished and adorned, 
is used in most of the rooms, which are all elegantly carpeted. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


GLAUDE, THE ARTIST: 


RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS,. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[contixvED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
AN ARTIST’S FIRST LOVE. 


Waar a strange dream of passion is first love? Poets have 
attempted and will attempt to chronicle its power in their lays— 
romancers have sought and will seek to portray its depth in their 
pages—but in vain. Who can truly narrate its bursting forth, at 
the sight of one previously unknown, even as light instantaneously 
flashed forth at the bidding of our Creator when the world was 
formed? Who can correctly describe its welling up, like a 
crystal spring in the forest, from the secret depths of the inner- 
most recesses of the soul, to sweep like a mighty river, across 
every other feeling? Who can mark its increasing intensity, 
even as heat imparts itself to metal, without a marked difference 
between the moment and its predecessor, until coldness reddens 
into a genial glow? Who can tell the hopes, the fears,. the 
doubts, the anguish, ever attendant upon first love, sweeping 
across the possessor, even as the sunlight gleams over a thick 
grove, checkering the mossy turf beneath with light and with 
gloom ? 

To Claude’s great joy, the marquis requested him, a few days 
after the incidents narrated in the preceding chapter, to visit the 
Balbi palace every morning, and give the countess a lesson in 
drawing. “It is by her request,” he went on to say, “and Iho: ¢, 
young man, that you will so conduct as not to diminish the favor 
which I find in the fair widow’s eyes. You can say much, in 
a quiet way, to advance my suit—do so, and I will surely reward 
you well.” 

Claude colored, but bowed assent. Imperious and haughty as 
the marquis was, he entertained strange feelings of respect to- 
wards him, almost amounting to love. And although this order 
to advance the interests of another in a heart where he began to 
entertain slight hopes of reigning, would have enraged him had it 
come from any other source, he now rejoiced at it, for it would 
enable him to see the object of his adoration. Besides, he loved 
her with a purity of affection that made all other considerations 
mere shadows compared with the thought of her. How he longed 
for the hour to arrive. 

Meanwhile, Ernest took care not to allude to the countess, but 
stimulated Claude to commence a picture, as he had, for a coming 
exhibition of fine arts. At first, Claude was listless, and declared 
that he would not compete ; but when his friend spoke of the uni- 
versal attendance at these exhibitions, he thought that Eulalia 
would see his work, and his ideas changed. Could he but win 
her praise ? 

Selecting a large canvass, he began to sketch his own loved 
home, with his mother sitting in the vine-covered porch, while in 
the foreground he left a blank space. There, if he dared, he 
would paint Eulalia, mounted on her Andalusian steed. The 
idea pleased him, and he made rapid progress, whilst Ernest, who 
could only paint when not in the study of the marquis, painted 
away at a group of Flemish peasants, more remarkable as an imi- 
tation of Tenier’s style, than for its originality. 

The time for the first lesson arrived, and although Claude had 
almost counted the hours before it, his courage failed as it ap- 
proached. On entering the palace Balbi, his heart beat violently, 
and his brain seemed on fire. While waiting in the ante-chamber 
he strove to master this emotion, but in vain. Love is the master- 
key to every sympathy, and vain is it to attempt to force the 
locks. 

Eulalia was in a small conservatory, filled with rare exotics, 
some of which were trained up the pannelled walls, and then fes- 
tooned from the ceiling. A large cage contained a merry party 
of birds, which sang merrily as they swang to and fro upon their 
perches, or flew about, scarcely imprisoned in their pleasant home. 
The floor was of the finest variegated marbles, fancifully arranged 
in mosaic work, while from a sculptured alabaster basin in the 
centre rose the graceful spray of a tiny fountain, refreshing the 
air. It was indeed an earthly paradise, and a retreat well worthy 
of the fair occupant whose taste had planned its charms. Clad in 
a simple white morning-dress, she rose as the artist entered, and 
he thonght her more lovely than she had ever appeared to him 
before. 

“Good morning,” she said, extending her hand, “I knew not 
that you would deign to instruct a novice in your art.” 

Clande, his eyes fixed, listened to these words as to divine har- 
monies. “It was my duty to come,” he stammered, “ and—and, 
my inclination.” 

“ Gallantly said,” replied Eulalia, “and now let us commence. 
What shall I do first ?” 

This relieved Clande from his embarrassment, and soon she 
was seated before a window, copying the landscape without, while 
he, standing by her side, directed her pencil. ‘Thus the lesson 
passed, to be repeated on the morrow, and on each succceding 
morning, the hour forming the young artist’s existence—looked 
forward to in the morning, looked back upon in the ev ning. 
There was no question of love ; but ere long the enraptured lover 
began to scrutinize every movement and word of Eulalia, endeay- 


oring to discover with what feelings she regarded him. Were her 
warm greetings prompted by a desire to see him? Could he dis- 
cern encouragement in the bright glances of her luminous eyes, 
which so lavishly smiled upon him? Was it a sympathy with his 
feelings that sometimes made the roses course over her cheeks, as 
moonbeams play upon the water, when he conversed with the 
object of his devotion ? 

Ay! Could he but have looked into Eulalia’s heart, he would 
have seen that his untutored genius had awakened strange feelings, 
and that his every thought met with electric response. When she 
first felt this, she could scarcely credit it. Was it possible that 
she, the noble,the gifted, the wealthy—who had for years received no 
impression from the noble suitors who had importuned her with 
their love—was it possible that she now was in her turn captivated ? 
Yes! Yes! She had sought to make her heart a shrine for 
ideal love, that, like the birds of paradise, breathed the airs of 
heaven, but died on touching earth. But now the lotus fruits of 
imagination failed to satisfy her desire for affection, and, insensibly 
as it were, she would gaze with eager attention upon Claude, her 
eyes showing more passion than her tongue could have expressed. 
True, he had never spoken of his love; but, although there was 
neither question on his part, nor avowal on hers, she well knew 
that she was beloved. 

One night, after a prolonged lesson from Claude, during which 
he had found new favor in her eyes by the ardent manner in which 
he spoke of his home and of his mother—his eyes radiating with 
joy, or wearing a mournful look as he thought of the distance in- 
tervening between himself and the cottage of his childhood, she 
sat at the window of the conservatory, absorbed in thought. Her 
former marriage—the icy coldness in which she had lived, passed 
in review through her fevered brain. And now (could it be pos- 
sible?) she felt that her heart-strings throbbed at the tones of 
Clande’s voice, like the chords of an Eolian harp stirred by the 
south wind. As she thus sat musing, and catechizing herself, the 
bells of the city rang forth their evening chime. No sooner did 
they commence their melodious peal, than a guitar was touched 
in the garden beneath her window. She listened. Yes—the ac- 
companying voice was that of Claude, who sang, with great feel- 
ing and exquisite tone, a simple evening hymn, which thay be 
thus translated : 


Thy sweet name breathing 
In accents divine, 

And flowerets wreathing 
To place on thy shrine. 


Ave Maria! 


O, guard those who sleep, 
Ave Maria! 


Console those who weep. 


Each heart-cloud banish, 
That hangs o’er them yet, 

Bid each thought vanish, 
That leaves but regret. 


Ave Maria! 


O, list to my strain, . 
Ave Maria! 


Bless us again. 


The delicacy of the singer, in thus selecting words appropriate 
to the hour, instead of sentimental effusions with which she had 
often been favored, was to Eulalia another proof of Clande’s real 
devotion. ‘“‘ He loves me—he loves me,” she murmured to her- 
self, and, burying her head in her hands, she gave herself up to 
meditation. 

Suddenly the door was opened. Eulaliasprang to her feet, and 
was evidently «bout to reprove the intruder, for she thought it 
was one of her servants. But it was no menial, That stalwort 
form and those flashing eyes belonged to Fra Paolo. 

“Eccolo Carissimo!” was his familiar greeting. 

“ Ah, you daring fellow,” replied the countess, going towards 
him, and inclining her beautiful forehead for the kiss which he 
imprinted upon it. “Tell me, are you not risking too much, in 
thus coming into the heart of the city ?” 

But we shall not only stop short in reporting this conversation, 
but must leave our readers in the dark as to the right of the bold 
outlaw to thus familiarly enter the bourdoir of the countess. It 
must be evident to all, from what we have narrated, that he was 
neither a stranger nor an unwelcome guest. 

We will pass over the night, and the first hours of the morrow, 
which Eulalia passed in her boudoir. Claude was to come at ten 
o’clock, and often did her eyes seek the curious clock upon the 
mantel-shelf, whose pendulum appeared to lag on its course. 
Once she sought refuge in reading, but she soon closed the book 
in despair. Man, when his heart is wounded, can seck and find 
diversion ; but not so gentle and confiding woman. The eagle, 
with his powerful wings, may sweep the storm-cloud, and float 
triumphantly where a dove would perish. And so with woman. 
Like flowers, she needs the shade of some protecting tree, around 
which she weaves her tendrils, and in return for shelter and sup- 
port, diffuses fragrance, beauty and joy. This Eulalia felt, and 
felt for the first time, Whatever might bé the secrets of her life— 
whatever might be the bonds which fettered her conduct, or clothed 
it with an apparently inexplicable mystery—she loved. 

No sooner did the silver bell of the clock announce the appoint- 
ed hour, than Clande was announced by a domestic, and soon he 
entered the boudoir, : 

“ Thanks, sir artist,” said Eulalia,“ for your last night’s sere- 
nade. it was so appropriate and well timed, that I almost imag- 


Ah! 


ined that winged messengers were hovering around, to convey it 
to her whose protection it invoked.” 

Never did rain, falling upon sun-parched flowers, prove more 
delightful than did these words to Claude. He stood at first as if 
entranced, and then a sudden emotion appeared to take possession 
of him. 

“ Ah, countess!” he exclaimed, “how could one help singing 
with some excellence, when singing to you?” 

“Nay,” she replied; “call me not by my title, Claude, for I 
would fain have you know me as Eulalia.” ; 

“Eulalia! Yes, let me call you so, and tell you my dream of 
last night. I dreamed that I was at home, with my own dear 
mother, when I left to take a stroll upon the margin of the lake. 
It was night, and all was still, save a few fleecy clouds, which 
passed across the face of the azure, star-bespangled sky. : Sud- 
denly one of the clouds approached the earth, and stopped near 
where I stood. It dissolved into vapor, and a white form emerged 
from its midst. She advanced towards me, an angelicsmile upon 
her lips, and a halo of glory surrounding her head, Adoring, I 
knelt, and worshipped this celestial visitor, praying that she would 
remain upon earth, to cheer my life, and to hallow my lot. O, 
then it was that I recognized the features of this angelic one. It 
was one who had filled my thoughts for weeks past! ©, Eulalia! 
Eulalia! It was you.” And as Claude spoke, he sank upon his 
knee, gazing up into the eyes which so tenderly encouraged him 
to proceed. 

“Claude,” she replied, mastering her emotion with difficulty, 
“why trammel your artistic soul with earthly trammels? Why 
not make your art the object of your love—for it alone can be 
worthy of such love as your noble heart can bestow.” 

“Art! It is in studying art, Eulalia, that I have created the 
creature of perfection realized in you. Pondering over the phan- 
tasies of poets, studying the masterpieces of painters, dwelling 
with raptures upon the glories of seulpture, I built up in my mind 
astandard. You, of womankind alone, fill its every measure, 
and without you, art will have no charms,” fervently answered 
the enraptured artist. 

“ But is not this a mere fancy, Claude?” asked Eulalia, a flush 
of satisfaction playing across her cheek. 

“ Call it fancy, if you will, or any other name, but doubt not 
its intensity—its strength. I see in your form a universe of bliss. 
I find no joy save in your eyes, and in your conversation I dis- 
cover myriads of graces and virtues never marked before. It 
may be fancy—it may be love; but if you spurn my prayer, my 
dream of happiness will be dispelled, and life will be but a blank 
—its hope of a prize gone.” 

“Rise,” said Eulalia, and she extended her hand to the suppli- 
cant, whose simple tale of love, told in a heart-stirring voice, had 
awakened feelings the existence of which had hitherto been un- 
known. Silently she led him to an ottoman, motioned to him to 
sit down, and then placed herself at his side, still claspitg his 
hand. 

She essayed to speak, but emotion checked her utterance, and 
she burst into tears. To Claude, these tears were like the dew of 
heaven, refreshing his fevered brain ; and placing his disengaged 
arm around her waist he imprinted upon her lips the seal of love 
— intoxicating, yet pure. 

Eulalia trembled like an aspen leaf, tossed by an autumnal 
gale. “Stay,” she exclaimed; “this is madness. You have 
avowed your love, Claude, and like a true-hearted woman do I 
tell you that never have I felt such an interest in any one as I do 
in you. But,” and she gently disengaged herself, “there are 
obstacles—” 

“Name them !” exclaimed Claude. 

“Nay, nay. They are not to be overcome by you—they may 
not be overcome by me. One thing is certain, Claude. I prefer 
you to any and all else on earth, and so preferring, beg you to 
banish me from your thoughts.” 

“Never!” replied the young artist. “Can you give me no 
encouragement that I may yet enjoy your love, if 1 can prove 
myself worthy of it.” 

Eulalia paused a moment, in deep reflection. ‘“ Clande,” she 
at length said, “for one year I will be your sister. Will you 
be as a brother to me ?” 

And the young man, again kneeling before her, clasped her in 
his arms in a long embrace. Happy, thrice happy couple—a new 
creation rose before them, and dreamy emotions filled their cups 
of happiness. Need we add that when Claude left, he felt happier, 
and better, and nobler, than ever before? Everything appeared 
brighter and fairer—everything purer and holier. 

While this blissful interview was progressing, an ill-looking 
peasant had called at the French embassy, and showed a paper, 
which admitted him at once to the cabinet of the Marquis de 
Bonani. 

“ Well, fellow,” inquired the marquis, “‘any news ?”’ 

“‘ The palace was well watched last night, your excellency, and 
about midnight a man stole out.” 

“Just as I feared,” ejaculated the marquis. ‘And so the 
haughty Countess de Balbi has a lover, who goes and comes at 
all hours of the night. But who is he?’ 

“‘ That is the question?” replied the peasant. ‘ Last night we 
dodged him to the castle of San Angelo, but lost sight of him 
there.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the marquis. “Some officer, I suppose. 
Well, to-night I will mount guard myself. Here is your gold 
fellow, and let me find you at your post to-night.” 

The peasant descended the staircase, his pockets resounding 
with the novel clink of gold, while he muttered to himself: “Good! 
But if he undertakes to capture Fra Paolo, he will have his hands 
full.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE AND RIVALRY. 


Werxs passed, during which we leave the details of our chron- 
icle to the imagination of the reader, for each day’s history of 
those whose lives we portray, was but the counterpart of its fel- 
lows. Claude was up with the sun, and at work upon his picture, 
recalling, as he blended the delicate tracery, the previous evening’s 
interview with the lady of his love. A mystic enthusiast for the 
time, he lived in a trance of glowing delight, and a flush of joy 
ever played upon his manly countenance. Obstacles were in his 
pathway, but he saw them not—a secret was evidently shrouded 
around Eulalia, but he sought not to knowit. The golden intoxi- 
cations of hope are too ravishing for the exercise of calm and un- 
impassioned philosophy, and he but rivetted, by constant thought, 
the shackles which her beauty had twined around his heart. Her 
beauty! But it was not merely the beauty of her form, the deep 
expression of her eyes, or the roseate hue of her cheeks, where 
the blush blended with the transparent olive, like the light of an 
eastern sky beneath the farewell kiss of the morning star. No! 
the attraction was other than these glories of person. Eulalia 
was not only beautiful because she possessed these charms—for 
beauty is not a mere physical formation. Thought, passion, hope, 
memory and soul must be united to personal attractions, and age 
must temper all. Until the heart is “ unsealed,” no woman can 
be beautiful ! 

It was with no childish passion that Eulalia loved Claude— 
loved him nominally as a brother, but really with deep, true feel- 
ing, rich as ruddy fruit when at its prime. No calculating, juve- 
nile prudery clouded her affection, no sentimental cant debarred 
the plain honesty of its truth, no factitious sentiment polluted the 
sanctity of its pledge. Having taken the first step in her new 
sentiment, she did not seek to turn back, or repent of what she 
had done, even though she saw an abyss opening between herself 
and all her noble associates. The world might scoff at the Coun- 
tess de Balbi for loving an unknown artist—but Eulalia was at 
heart content. Indeed, she considered herself an exception to 
conventional rules. Entangled in political intrigue—daring and 
independent—untrammelled and wealthy, she had so moulded her 
character as to give full play to every emotion. Her disposition 
resembled an engrafted tree, rich in the graces of civilized refine- 
ment, but possessing its wild heart, its natural vigor, its untrained 
luxuriance. She loved Claude, and his love was all she cared for. 

Meanwhile Claude’s great picture advanced rapidly, for the 
cheering words of Euldlia stimulated his ambition. Perilous and 
thankless is the toil of artistic genius, and often do envy and mal- 
ice keep back the aspiring pilgrim to the temple of fame—but the 
bright halo which surrounds a pure affection dispels the gloom, 
and renders the journey a pleasant one. Ernest, luckily, was 
now able to pass nearly every morning in the studio, and Claude, 
with the confiding disposition of youth, told him all. Happy 
young artist—thrice happy in thus having a friend who could re- 
joice with him, hear his wild schemes, and wish them success. 
There are no friends in the world like artist-friends, for the noble 
occupation in which they are engaged, has an ameliorating and 
subduing influence, well calculated to purify the spirit. Unlike 
politicians, or lawyers, or merchants, who grovel upon earth, 
artists are conversant only with the ideal, the perfect, the loftiest 
phases of humanity. A proud and bold tone of thinking, an ab- 
stracting from all that is virulent and degrading, gives a sort of 
sanctity of artist-life. 

Ernest, although not a professional wielder of the maul-stick, 
was a true artist at heart. And with all the noble virtues of the 
studio, he possessed a latent fund of good humor, and a lively 
sense of the ludicrous, with a large share of practical sense. Not 
only did he sympathize with Claude, but he used every exertion 
to keep the marquis ignorant of the progress his friend was mak- 
ing in the affections of Eulalia, to whom the old marquis was 
paying assiduous court. He also endeavored to fathom the mys- 
terious interview at the Coliseum, but although he heard many 
strange tales about Fra Paolo, no one connected his name with 
that of the lovely countess, upon whose name and fame not 
the slightest breath of scandal or suspicion was imputed. God 
help the widows, for their path of life is full of snares, and their 
characters, beacon-like, are watched by the multitude, who chropj 
cle every flicker, and almost rejoice if the pure flame is obsc 
or extinguished. Yet in all carping Rome—among disappointed 
suitors and jealous dames—no one whispered a syllable against 
Eulalia. Her character, like that of Cwsar’s wife, was “above 
suspicion.” Ernest was sadly puzzled, yet he held his peace. 

One pleasant moonlight evening Claude walked with Eulalia in 
the garden of her palace, a lovely spot, which flourished as if in 
grateful acknowledgement of her fostering care. Immediately 
behind the palace was a green lawn, with groups of cypress trees 
drooped here and there, as if to oppose the brilliant surface of the 
velvet-clipped grass. Encircling the rear of the greensward was 
a coppice of close shrubbery, through which paths coiled into the 
open parterres beyond, winding round and round through clusters 
of trees, and flower-beds, and fountains. Here and there, arbors 
and statues, and urns filled with pendant exotics, could be seen 
through the foliage, tempting the imagination into a thousand 
conceits, and giving to the whole a breadth and life singularly 
agreeable. Few penetrated this sylvan retreat, and in the day- 
time it was alive with the cheerful songs of birds, while at night 
there was a pleasing substitute for théir melody in the foliage, as it 
quivered in the breeze wafted across the tranquil waters of the Tiber. 

On the evening to"which we refer, everything was unusually 
quiet, and as the lovers strolled through the garden, they felt the 
chastening influence of the scene. Neither spoke, for true affec- 
tion is chary of speech; but each felt conscious of reciprocated 


love, of undivided happiness. And yet there is a mixture in all 
human joy hard to analyze—an undefined but conscious sense that 
ah alloy ever mixes itself with enjoyment. This feeling, just then, 
evidently impressed both Claude and Eulalia, dimming the bright 
dreams of sunny hours, softened by the mellow hue of time’s dim 
coloring, in which they were wont to revel. Hope’s sunshine il- 
lumined their hearts, yet sad thoughts, like clouds, flitted across 
the mind of each, presaging change, even as the low, murmuring 
wind whispers a warning ere the lowering tempest breaks forth 
from the storm-cloud. 

“ Claude,” at length remarked Eulalia, “do you know that at 

@mes I have often been tempted to resign wealth, rank, and posi- 
tion? Then, retiring into some quiet village, to pass the remain- 
der of my life in doing good.” 

“ Happy would they be,” replied Claude, “who could have 
such a ministering angel to supply their wants.”” And musing, 
they walked on in silence. 

After an interval of some moments, Eulalia again spoke. 
“Claude, do you know that you are ignorant of my early life? 
You have confidingly opened your own heart-history—but mine, 
to you, is a sealed book.” 

“My heart-history,” answered the artist, “was soon told. 
Short indeed its course appears, and its record is brief ; for nought 
of all its hopes and its fears is cherished, save my love for thee.” 

“ Ah, Claude, would that I could say as much.” 

“ Yet, Eulalia, you have never loved before ?” 

“No, Claude! no! Listen. Although now noble, my parents 
were poor—very poor, and often have I toiled at my embroidery- 
frame from early morn until late at night, to procure comforts for 
my suffering fathe?. The marquis saw me—fancied me—married 
me. Money is the Moloch of this century, and O, how many in- 
nocent brides are sacrificed at his altar. I was his wife, I prom- 
ised to love him, I endeavored to love him—but (may the saints 
plead for me!) I could not. Hallowed has been his memory, 
though. Bitter have the trials been to which I have been sub- 
jected to preserve the honor of his name. But now—now that I 
dream of happiness, I feel a strange desire to relinquish a title 
and wealth, which—must I say it?—which is not mine. O, Claude, 
there you have a seeret which clouds my joy, and which will 
ever—” 

Here Eulalia was interrupted by a noise near them, and Claude, 
looking towards the spot whence it came, felt his heart sink as he 
saw the mysterious stranger who had fled from the Coliseum. 
The intruder was evidently surprised, for he drew a pistol from 
the folds of the cloak upon his#&rm, and advanced towards the 
lovers. 

“Stay,” almost whispered Eulalia to Claude, in tones of un- 
mistakable anguish of heart. ‘No, go! Not a word now, but 
leave as he entered.” Then, hastening to meet the intruder, she 
grasped his pistol. 

“ Paolo,” she said, “ you have no eause for alarm. Come into 
the house.” The bandit, for it was he, cast a look of defiance at 
Claude, from beneath his bushy eyebrows, and then, still keeping 
his weapon in his hand, he followed Eulalia towards the palace, 
occasionally glancing backwards over his shoulder. 

For an instant, Claude stood transfixed, undefinable emotions 
flashing across his brain, while his countenance assumed the pallor 
of death. Then he was about to follow Eulalia, and, at all haz- 
ards, unravel the terrible mystery, when, just as she reached the 
palace she turned, and waved her hands towards the wall, as if 
to urge the artist’s departure. 

Approaching the wall, Claude’s jealous eyes discovered a well- 
worn path, leading him to a place where projecting stones, and a 
strong grape vine, enabled him to clamber over with ease. It 
was evident that Fra Paolo was a frequent visitor, and the artist 
regretted that he had not sought an affray with him on the spot. 
Rage filled his breast, and as he scaled the wall, he bit his lip until 
the blood streamed forth. Descending into the street, which was 
between the Balbi garden and that of another palace, and seldom 
echoed with the tread of a passer-by, he found himself surrounded 
by a small group of men. They were evidently of the lower or- 
ders of society, and the black masks on their faces proved the 
criminality of their occupation. The thought flashed across 
Claude’s mind that it was a portion of the band of Fra Paolo, and 
he felt that he was completely at their mercy. It was late in the 
evening, he was alone, unarmed, and in a spot where there was 
little hope of succor. 

“So, so, we have found the bird who comes to a lady’s cage,” 
‘said one who appeared to be the leader of the band, for the others 
paid him a certain deference, and he was more disguised than they 
were, by the folds of a large cloak. ‘Come out from beneath the 
shadow of the wall, my gallant clamberer, and let us have a look 
at your fair and doubtless captivating proportions.” 

Did not Claude recognize that voice? Its tones seemed 
strangely familiar, but he could not say whose they were. “No!” 
he replied, in a firm voice. “If I must be assassinated, let me 
die with my back to the wall, and my face to my cowardly foes.” 

“‘ But what business have you in the palace of the Countess de 
Balbi ?” 

“ Rather,” replied Claude, in a dauntless tone, “ what business 
have you to waylay me thus? Cowards that you are, I defy you 
individually, one and all.” 

“ Gently, gently,” exclaimed the leader of the band. “ Were 
you one of our position in society, such words could not be tolera- 
ted. A Frenchman and a gentleman cannot tamely-be called a 
coward.” As he spoke, he made a defying gesture, which threw 
off his cloak, #hd Claude recognized him at once. * 

“ And how long,” tauntingly exclaimed the young artist, com- 
pletely maddened by the complication of opposition on every 
hand, “how long, noble Marquis de Bonani, has France sent 


forth noble ambassadors, to skulk around the gardens of ladies, at 
the head of desperadoes, to gratify some outlaw by protecting his 
amours?” It was evident that Claude considered the marquis a 
confederate of Fra Paolo, and this allusion, by reason of its mys- 
tery, only made the declaration of discovery more cutting. 

“ By our lady,” said the marquis, “who are you? Come out, 
and if you are a gentleman, I will seek satisfaction for these 
insults.” 

The young artist came from the shadow of the wall into the 
clear moonlight, and walking up to the marquis, addressed him. 
“T am Claude Doria, an artist and a gentleman—” 

“In my service,” interrupted the marquis. ‘“ And while eating 
my bread, young man, you have crossed the path of my affections, 
and have basely deceived me.” 

“Im your service !”’ repeated Claude, hissing forth every syllable 
with angry vehemence. “ And was I to purvey for your base 
passions, to pander for your pleasures? LEven.were your passion 
an honest one, it was her money, not her hand, you sought! But 
I renounce your patronage. I spurn your society. And here, 
before these fitting companions for your nocturnal ramble, I de- 
nounce you as a coward, because you waylay an unarmed man— 
as a villain, because you suspect a virtuous woman—as a rascal, 
because you are the confederate of brigands !” 

The boldness with which Claude spoke, his voice vibrating with 
indignation, and his gestures full of force, had its effect upon the 
band of the marquis, for a genuine rascal ever admires courage, 
even in a servant of justice sent to arrest him. Nor was the mar- 
quis unmoved. The tones of Claude’s voice touched his hard 
heart, and he felt that he was in the wrong. 

“Come, come,” said he, “I may have been too hasty. Let us 
return home, Claude. As for you, fellows, here is your reward.” 

The artist remained stationary, while the recipients of the gold 
began to divide their promised recompense. 

“ Claude,” said the marquis, “this is no time or place for ex- 
planations. Come to my study, and we will talk overthe matter.” 

“ Master,” replied Claude, “‘ your servant obeys.” And as the 
young man followed the marquis, he muttered to himself, “and 
obeys for the last time.” 

Traversing the city, they reached their home, and Claude was 
rejoiced, upon entering the study, to find that Ernest was not 
there. The marquis threw off his cloak, removed his mask, and 
bustled about for a few moments, during which time Claude, tak- 
ing Ernest’s chair, wrote upon his friend’s open portfolio, “ Tell 
my mother that her name was last on my lips.” Just as he had 
traced this line, the marquis put on his dressing-gown, and seated 
himself near a side-table, upon which was a supper-tray. Pour- 
ing out two glasses of wine, he said : 

“ Young man, it appears that we both love the same lady, and 
that I have as a rival my quiet artist—the simple-hearted youth, 
devoted to his protession—” 

“Enough,” interrupted Claude, springing to his feet, and go- 
ing towards the mantel shelf. There, he well knew, were the 
pistols of the marquis, always loaded, and he resolved to avenge 
his wrongs. ‘ Enough, you should say, most excellent ambassa- 
dor, that you have a caprice for the countess, or for her money. 
Would you degrade such an angelic being by such motives for an 
alliance ?” 

The marquis shrugged his shoulders. ‘Or, should I see a 
lady of noble family allied to a peasant boy, and sent to cook in 
his royal, four-roomed cottage on Lake Maggiore ?” 

“ Brute!” exclaimed Claude. Then seizing the pistols, he 
violently cast one into the lap of the marquis, and then crossing 
the room, said: “ You spoke, when in the street, of satisfaction. 
Marquis de Bonani, I demand it.” 

“ And I refuse it,” was the cool reply. 

“ Refuse it! You aid in disturbing my hopes—you waylay me 
—you taunt me—and now, gallant Frenchman, you cowardly re- 
fuse me satisfaction. Decide quick !” 

“Or, signor artist ?” 

“Or! There is but one alternative—I will shoot you as a dog.” 
Yet as Claude spoke he felt an irresistible impulse to stay his 
hand. 

The marquis laughed ! 

This roused the young man’s anger to desperation, and cocking 
his weapon he presented it. 

“Do not give yourself any trouble,” was the sardonic reproach 
of the marquis. “The weapon is not loaded—the charges were 
drawn yesterday—but here is one that is. And drawing a pistol 
from his pocket, he in his turn presented it to Claude. The young 
man did not move, or even tremble, although he thought his last 
hour had arrived. 

“A truce to this folly,” said the marquis. ‘‘ Sit down and lis- 
ten tome.” Claude mechanically obeyed—he thought he must 
be going mad. 

“ Claude,” continued the marquis. “I will first admit that I 
did wrong. You are not my dependent—I am under obligation 
to you for your pictures. I admire your devotion—your courage 
—your honor. And the thought has occurred to me that the only 
reparation I can make is to propose another duel. We both love 
the same fair one—start not—for I love her, although my affec- 
tion may not have the purity of yours, mysterious as your nightly 
wall-climbings are—” 

“T never climbed the wall before,” interrupted Claude, whose 
noble nature began to give way, “‘and it was your friend's in- 
coming that sent me out where he entered.” 

“ What,” exclaimed the marquis, “did some one come over 
the wall—a thick-set, active man ?” 

“ He did !” 

“ Ah, Claude, we have each of us a rival, and he is the man for 
whom I laid in wait, for he visits the palace Balbi nearly every 
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night walks with the countess in the garden, and does not leave 
oft-times, until the sun reddens the east ?” 

“ Do you know this ?” eagerly inquired Claude. 

“T have seen it, night after night. But this mistake—this acci- 
dental wall-climbing of yours, need not alter a proposition I was 
about to mike. We are rivals—let us not take any advantage 
the one of the other, but strive for the same object. You have 
youth, I have power. Thus we balance, and I will afford you 
every facility, every means, satisfied that if I lose a wife, I s 
win a friend.” 

“ Noble benefactor !”’ exclaimed Claude, his voice trembling 
with hope. 

“Not another word,” said the marquis. “The bargain is 
made, and let us join forces against the other party. Good night.” 

Taking a candle, the marquis retired, 
leaving Claude a prey to varied hopes 
and fears. Soon nature’s sweet restorer 
came, and he sank into a sound sleep. 

The marquis, as he retired, appeared 
delighted with his evening’s adventure, 
and would occasionally express his 
thoughts. “How daring.” “I was 
the same at his age.” ‘‘ Who can the 
other one be?’ “He must bea gal- 
lant and daring man too.” “ Wonder 
which will succeed?” ‘Claude reall 
wants such a bride.” ‘Would that 
had such.a noble-hearted son!” And 
then, night’s nasal trumpet sounded 
from the diplomatic pillow. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


“What, Clande here!” exclaimed 
Ernest, as, on entering the stady of the 
marquis in the morning, he found his 
friend, just startled from sleep by the 
opening of the door. 

The aroused sleeper could not, for 
some moments, exactly comprehend 
where he was, but soon the startling 
events of the previous evening came 
actoss his mind, and by way of relief, 
he related them to his friend. Ernest 
was mystified, although he gave the . 
marquis credit for possessing more heart 
than they had imagined. 

“ And your love ?” inquired Ernest, 
“how is it affected by this curious dis- 
covery at the Balbi palace ?” 

“ Affected !” replied Claude. “Why, 
how can it be affected? Yesterday the 
skies of my existence were bright with 
the rainbow of promise—the wind was 
fair—and hope’s heart-freighted bark 
danced proudly over a bluc sea, unruf- 
fled, toward the haven where centres 
every thought. But now, alas, cloud 
and storm have lowered, no beacon- 
light is visible, and even this strange 
generosity of the marquis may be a de- 
ceitful surface, concealing a dangerous 
reef.” 

“Never mind,” said Ernest, in a 
consoling tone of voice. “ After all, 
this Fra Paolo may be somehow allied 
with the countess in one of those po- 
litical networks now enveloping this 
country, and her connection with him 

may be in no ways calculated to weaken 
her love for you, or to clond its purity. 
So cheer up—cheer up! Besides, you 
have to put the finishing touches to 
your picture this morning, as the exhi- 

ition is to open to-morrow.” 

The entrance of the marquis inter- 
rupted this conversation, and never 
had he treated the young men more 
graciously. Insisting on having them 
breakfast at his private table, he con- 
versed with them on art, inquiring par- 
ticularly if Claude’s picture would be 
ready for the exhibition. When the 
generous hearted young artist annonnc- 
ed that Ernest would also be an exhibi- 
tor, the marquis appeared delighted. 

“Why, this embassy is a nursery of 
art,” said he. 

“Thope,” inquired Ernest,“ that your 
excellency is not offended at my hav- 
ing used the palette during my hours 
of leisure 

“Offended! By nomeans. France 
is ever proud to encourage the arts, 
and, instead of objecting to this new 
— of yours, am delighted to 

car that you havesbeen so successful. 

Let me see it—but no! I shall visit 
‘*e exhibition to-morrow, and it will 
appear there to greater advantage. As 
for to-day, youcan pass it with Claude, 
in giving your finishing touches, unless 
a despatch should arrive requiring an 
answer. And should a courier arrive, 
by-the-way, open his packages. If there 
is a letter for me from M. de Polignac, 
open it at once. It may contain a 
promised list of the leaders of an insur- 
rection now brewing here, in which 
case, hurry with it to the lieutenant of police. ‘These revolution- 
ists are cunning, and any trap for them must be sprung at once, 
or they will eseape. As for you, mester Claude, I am going out 
to Tusculum for thelay. - Of course,” and he emphasized these 
last words, “you will gc pursue the chase to-day.” And the 
marquis, with a profound low bow, left the room. 
; “Upon my word,” said Erest, when the door was closed, “he 
4 — all—a fact about which I have often had serious 

ubts.” 

“Ah,” sighed Clande, “but is it not cruel to interpose this 
barrier between me and—” : 

“Fra Paolo?” interrupted Ernest, with a roguish smile. 

Claude’s face flushed. “I did not think,” said he, “that you 
would have jested thus.” 

“Nay, Clande, it was but a jest. Rest assured, my friend, that 
I have your happiness at heart, and will ever seek to promote it.” 


hip 


“IT know you would,” replied Claude, “and was wrong to ac- 
cuse you. And now let us to work, for I do not feel at all satis- 
fied with my picture. The sky is not to my liking, and the foli- 


age looks dead.” 

“Would that my head d half its life—I mean my pic- 
ture,” said Ernest. And in a few mements each was before his 
easel, hard at work. By noon their pictures were sent away, and 
Claude strolled out to the Palatine Hill, perhaps with a secret 
hope that he would meet the fair equestrian who had once blessed 
his vision there. Ernest went back to the legation, having prom- 
ised to rejoin his friend if there was no appearance of despatches. 

But just as he approached the — up galloped a courier, 
deep in his colossal jack-boots, and cracking his knotted whip as 
a signal for all to clear a passage. 
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“ Despatches for the French minister,” said he, taking.a | 
well-sealed package from the portmanteau attached to the saddle. 

Ernest took the package, and paid the postilion the fee which 
he demanded. 

“So much for being honest,” murmured the man, as he rode 
off. ‘“ That fellow who stopped me at the ‘People’s Gate, offered 
me one hundred pillared dollars if I would give him that bundle— 
I refused—and now I receive one. But nevermind ;” ‘and crack- 


! ing ~~ whip louder than before, off he cantered, jack-boots 
an 


Meanwhile the secretary, somewhat vexed at the idea of losing 
his walk, had gone into the study, and opened the package. 
‘There was (as ha 


direeted in the well-known -hand of M. de Polignac, and sealed 
with his seal. It was marked “private and confidential,” but 
Ernest did not hesitate to open it, and he read : 


, | to receive at its final and 


marquis had thought there would be) a letter . 


“Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Paris, October Ist, 1828. 
** To the Marquis de Bonani, Ambassador of France at Rome : 

“My pear Marquis :—It was agreed at the Congress of Vi- 
enna, that each contracting power should inform the others of all 
plots and conspiracies against their thrones. In endeavoring to 
thwart the ambitious designs of Louis Euiipre against our legiti- 
mate sovereign, I have found a letter, which not only gives more 
facts about a suspected revolution in Italy (of which I have before 
hinted), but indicates the leaders and deo head-quarters of the 
plotters. The letter will be sent by a special messenger, for 
greater security; but I now send some information which you will 
immediately communicate to the Italian police. 

“The chief plotter, or head of the would-be revolutionists, is a 
man known to the Roman police as Fra Paolo, a brigand whose 

r esperate acts have long rendered him 
notorious. But, from the letter before 
me now, I learn that he is the true 
heir to the estates of the Balbi family, 
who was surreptitiously abstracted from 
Rome when an infant, by the father of 
the late count. He was sent to the 
capital, where he was brought up 
among pickpockets and robbers, who, 
at an early age, initiated him into their 
villanies. Naturally arrogant and quar- 
relsome, he soon won an unenviable 
reputation, and at the age of eighteen 
was forced to fly, on account of a mur- 
der which he committed ‘while pursu- 
ing his nefarious career. 

“He went to Rome, where he soon 
became acquainted with the brigands 
of the surrounding country, and the 
worst features of his character devel- 
oped themselves in a strange combina- 
tion of hardihood and malignity of 
purpose. A faithful confederate, he 
soon acquired an ascendancy over his 
fellows in crime, and rose to be the 
leader of a lawless gang, whose hands 
have been often imbrued in blood. 

“Such is the man who has been 
named leader of the present mad at- 
tempt to overthrow the temporal au- 
thority of the holy pontiff, and all the 
ramifications of the plot are in his keep- 
ing. I enclose a list of his principal 
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NEW IRON BUILDING, 
ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
By Mr. Devereux’s crayon, and the 
engraver’s skill, we are enabled to lay 
before our readers a faithful photo- 
graphic view of a@ handsome store just 
completed in Arch Street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia. The front is of cast 
iron, from elaborate and richly-wrought 
patterns, which were carved, at great 
expense, after drawings by Mr. J. 
Hoxie, the architect of the building, 
who has succeeded admirably in adapt- 
ing a graceful, grotesque, and com- 
posite style of architecture to the stern 
and practical demands of a business 
structure. The front of the lower story 
is composed of a row of orname. 
cast iron columns, surmounted by a.. 
iron box cornice, which serves as a 
trunk to receive the patent iron rolling 
shutters, which work up and down in 
grooves in the columns by simply turn- 
ing a crank at the side; these shutters, 
when closed, form an impenetrable 
barrier to either fire or thieves. The 
front of the upper stories is constructed 
upon the principle patented by Mr. 
James us, of New York, and 
which has been so successfully applied 
in the erection of the crystal palaces of 
London and New York, as well as hun- 
dreds of buildings, the offspring — 
vate enterprise in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia. The principle al- 
luded to is indeed the only one by 
which an iron building over one story 
in height can attain the requisite ele- 
ments of strength and durability—con- 
siderations of ount importance in 
the outlay capital, for an edifice 
suited to,the wants of the present day. 
The mode of putting an iron front to- 
ther is ingenious and Pet: and 
uring the progress of the building, 
which our ‘artist has here illus 
the operations were watched by an ca- 
r crowd of curious spectators. The 
nm work was made at the extensive 
foundry of Messrs. Bottom, Tiffany & 
Co., situated at Trenton, N.J thirty 
miles from the-spot where it was to be 
finally put together. It will be at once 
seen that great expense and skill are 
necessary to’adapt.and fit each front to 
all the rest with mathematical accuracy ; 
to insuré*this the whole front was put 
together, and bolted and screwed at the 
' machine shop where it was made, with 
as much care and precision as it was 
ormanent destination. The first sto: 
and basement of this building are occupied by Messrs. Benton 
J.aning, extensive manufacturers and importers of paperhangi 
Tue business of wall papers. has grown within a few years to 
one of-vast importance, and Messrs. B, & L. pursue it upon a very 
extensive scale; employing at their factory in the northern part of 
the city, nearly 100 workmen: “The second story is occupied 
Mr. Robert E. Peterson & Co., book publishers. This tirm 
well known throughént the Union as the publishers of Judge 
Bonvier’s Institutes of Ameriean Law, his law dictionary, and 
many other valuable works. Mr. Geo. W. Childs, the partner of 
Mr. Peterson, also publishes Welch’s magnificent, large portraits 
of Washington and Jackson, universally acknowledged to be the 
best likenesses éxtant. The building has.a front of 25 feet, and 
is 105 in depth ; the location is central, and is the where Jona. 
Dickinson, a signer of the Declaration of I , lived. 
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WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wilmington, the chief town of North Carolina, is situated at 
the confluence of the two principal branches of the Cape Fear River, 
35 miles from the sea, 148 miles southeasterly from Raleigh, the 
capital of the State, and 365 miles from Washington. The first 
settlements on the Cape Fear River wer? at Fayetteville and Bruns- 
wick—the former, above, and the latter, some fifteen miles below 
Wilmington. Branswick was the principal town and seaport of 
North Carolina, until the settlement of Wilmington, which first, 
from its superior location, became its rival, and then its grave- 
digger. Nothing now remains of the once proud seaport of the 
State, but the verdure-covered ruins, of the old church, and the 
foundation of the palace erected and occupied by Tryon, while 
colonial governor. There is nothing attractive to the tourist in 
travelling through the State of North Carolina ; its sandy soil and 
monotonous scenery affording but a tiresome prospect, and any 
change being welcome which relieves the interminable pine for- 
ests. Of the western section we cannot speak with so much accu- 
racy; but on a recent trip from Weldon, on the northern boundary 
of the State, to Wilmington, a distance of one hundred and sixty- 
two miles, we were struck with the unchangeableness of the scene. 
There was little to relieve the monotony of the interminable pine 


THE WASHINGTON ELM, AT 


VIEW OF WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


forests and cypress swamps, ‘sant an occasional log cabin, with 
its rude inmates, or an occasional collection of huts with a water- 
tank, collectively dignified with the high-sounding name of Wash- 
ington, Warsaw, or some other euphonious title. . This immense 
tract, however, furnishes the staple commodities of the State, viz., 
tar, pitch, turpentine and lumber. Wilmington, although it pre- 
sents nothing to attract the attention of the visitor, is a rapidly- 

wing and healthy place. Its numerous turpentine distilleries 
ore served to keep off the epidemics which might otherwise have 
been looked for from its near location to swampy lands, and for 
consumptives no atmosphere could be more beneficial. The ac- 
companying view is taken from Point Peter, opposite to the town. 
In the foreground is seen the timber-pew of the Point Peter saw- 
mills, while in the stream are seen a timber-raft, a flat-boat, with 
bales of rice straw, a dug-out, or canoe dug out of a solid log, and 
other characteristics. The harbor of Wilmington has a danger- 
ous shoal at its entrance, but will admit vessels of two hundred 
tons. There are two islands, enclosed by different channels of 
the river, opposite the town, on which are some of the finest riee 
fields of the south. Wilmington is at the terminus of the great 
series of southern railroads extending from New York, and 
branching in various directions from the main route. 


THE WASHINGTON ELM, AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Below we give a representation of the Washington Elm, the 
majestic tree, beneath whose broad shadows Washington first 
pitched his tent, and drew his sword in the cause of freedom, on 
the 3d of July 1775. It stands on Garden street, near the wes- 
terly corner of the Common; and may possibly have belonged to 
the primeval forest. Amid the changes which have taken place 
in the world, and particularly in America and New England, it 
has stood like a watchman ; and if it could speak, it would be an 
interesting chronicler of events. The early settlers of this coun- 
try had hardly finished their rude log houses before they proposed 
to make the village in which it stands the metropolis of the coun- 
try; and but few years elapsed before they laid the foundation of 
Harvard College so near it that it may almost be shaded by its 
branches. Not far from it was the spot where the public town- 


meetings were held; and also the tree under which the Indian 
council-fires were lighted, more than two hundred years ago. 
May no unkind hand mar the last tree of the native forest. Though 
it may have stood century after century, defying the lightning and 
the storm, still let it stand, an interesting and sacred memorial 
of the past and the present, and continue to be associated, for 
many years to come, with the history of our country. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ENDURING BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The rose-leaves all are scattered, 
They float upon the blast; 

Ye may not gather them again, 
Ye may not hold them fast. 

The lily droops beside the stream, 
And in the garden glade ; 

It had its time to smile and charm, 
The time hath come to fade. 


But there ’s a changeless beauty, 
That bides both storm and frost; 
That clings to winter's hoary crown, 

When the forest glory ’s lost; 
It gathers richer brilliance, 

As flowers of earth decay ; 
The rose and lily of the soul, 

That cannot fade away. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


INDIAN INSTINCT VS. WHITE REASON. 


BY WENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


I HAVE not, at this moment, the smallest idea of entering into 
the much vexed question of what is the one, what the other of 
these two mental powers, what the difference between the two, 
which the superior, whether in degree or in nobleness. 

It suffices to state, for the present, that when any being, or race 
of beings, which we, white men of the Caucasian breed, think 
proper to assume inferior to ourselves, whether mere animals, or 
man as we deem him of inferior nature and organization, possesses 
a power to us incomprehensible, and by himself inexplicable, of 
arriving at results which we can by no means attain, either intui- 
tively or by induction, we call that instinct, and deny to the pos- 
sessor of instinct the possession of what we term reason. 

Thus it is asserted, that the natives of some one of the Aus- 
tralasian islands have the power of indicating, in the dead gloom 
of a moonless and starless midnight on the deck of a lonely ship 
in the middle of the Pacific, the cardinal points of the compass 
with unerring accuracy. This faculty, if it exist at all—for which 
I, the writer, do not vouch—is at once dismissed as an instinct of 
an inferior race; and no doubt or suspicion of his own inferiority, 
in this point, to the savage or the brute, appears even casually to 
have dawned on the sublimated ass who so pronounces it. 

In like manner, we know that dogs, cats, nay, even pigs—ani- 
mals semi-civilized, and so bereaved of many of their natural 
powers necessary to them while in their unreclaimed condition, 
but no longer useful in their domesticated state—if transported to 
many miles’ distance from their wonted abodes, to remote and 
unknown places, in close confinement, and by unknown roads, do 
possess the power of making their way homeward in a direct air- 
line, often across large waters contrary to their wont, in the short- 
est possible space of time. 

This I am told is instinct; for that these animals possess no 
godlike gift of reason, nor any souls, or other immortal part— 
and that instinct is a thing vastly lower than reason, and that the 
fortunate possessors of it are only brutes, or at most creatures, and 
much inferior to us men. 

It may be so. But I know that my reason cannot effect what 
my dog’s or mine Indian’s instinct can, and does ; and, therefore, 
I cannot so clearly perceive why my reason is worth more than 
my neighbor’s instinct, because it can less. 

Here, however, to come to my point at once, I propose to tell 
you what mine Indian’s instinct once told me—you, my reader, 
especially if you be a great metaphysician or natural philosopher, 
shall tell me how he told me so, and also why, because it did 
much more than mine could, his intellect is much less than mine. 


It was in a month of September—the month of September, 1849 
—that a party of us being on a cruise partly of pleasure, partly 
of exploration, partly of sporting, partly of natural investigation 
on the north shores of Lake Huron, set out on a canoe excursion 
up the river Matchedash to its origin in Lake Simcoe. 

We were two canoes, five white men and three Indians, an offi- 
cer in H. M. service, whom we shall indicate as “the captain,” 
another who must pass muster as the commissary, Frank Forester, 
two men-of-war’s men, Saxton and Tanner, Anoongezhig, “the 
Starry Sky,” an Ojibwa half-breed ; Coconos, “the Young Owl,” 
a Pottawatomie chief; and Joseph, the Christianized Aneas of 
the latter dark complexioned Anchises, 

For the rest, we had two capital birch-bark canoes; we had 
blankets and buffalo robes in abundance to spread on our hemlock 
tips for couches; we had broad axes and bowie knives to cut 
back-logs, and fore-sticks, and camp-poles ; we had camp-kettles, 
gridirons, frying pans, tin platters, and tin pannikins for cooking 
in and eating off; we had mess pork and ship biscuit, onions and 
potatoes, ship’s cocoa and ship’s rum, sugar and groccries in 
abundance ; we had duck guns, and fowling-pieces, rifles, and fish- 
spears, muskrat traps and trouting rods, and all appliances and 
means to inveigle or enforce the tribes of earth, air and water into 
a near acquaintance with our nightly flesh-pots. 

The woods were stocked abundantly with the ruffed grouse, the 
little spotted grous@ipf Canada, the common hare, or rabbit of 
our southern climes, the great varying hare, which turns white in 
winter—the deer, the bear, and other large varmints, with whom 
we -were not acquaint. The reed beds of the shallow lakes, 
threugh which we paddied, teemed with mallard and duck, with 
widgeon and dusky duck, with a great nondescript black subgula, 


white banded on his wings and red-legged, to which the ornithol- 
ogists have given no name, and with many varieties of sandpipers 
and plovers. The waters were alive with mascalorge, with rock 
bass, with yellow perch. The wild rice rained its stores into our 
barks, as the Indians hauled them through it, by aid of the thick- 
set stalks, through which the canoes passed noiselessly. 

No lack had we, therefore, of feasts; and nights worthy of 
heathen gods, or modern angels. 

Every night, in some sheltered nook where thick brakes or 
windward rocks afforded cover, where water for our cookery and 
our baths was plenty, where hard wood for our camp fires was 
abundant, we drew our birch bark canoes ashore; and then, for 
an hour, each man plied his own appointed task, and when that 
hour was passed, behold the hunter’s camp, built, thatched and 
carpeted with the fragrant hemlock tips; behold the huge camp- 
fire blazing, large enough to roast a dozen oxen whole; behold 
the light-wood torches, six feet each in height, pitched in the 
ground, flaring with crimson reflections over our motley group ; 
behold the kettle hissing and singing, and the great camp caldron 
steaming on its tripod, and tin pots and tin platters spread around, 
and mococks* open with their stores of spice and sugar, and last, 
not least, the Jamaica cask a-broach, and the expectant hunters 
as hungry as it is their right to be. 


Pause for a while, a little while, well occupied by the clatter of 
knives and platters, but little interrupted by the sound of human 
voices ; and then behold again, and lo! outstretched, each with his 
feet toward the blazing pile, were blanketed forms, their shoulders 
propped on extemporaneous pillows, hunting knapsacks, cloaks, 
game bags, what you will, inhaling fragrant happiness from long 
pipes of the innocent Indian weed, kinnekinniack and tobacco 
mingled; and either peacefully ruminating, or endeavoring with 
more or less success to extract yarns out of-the taciturn and 
stately Indians. 

On one night, after a bitterly cold day, with the wind out of 
the northwest, dead ahead, compelling us to paddle double times, 
we made a bad camping-place, after the moon was already high. 
The Indians had turned sulky. The captain had called Anoon- 
gezhig “a snob;” a word which he had, of course, never heard 
before, but which his instinct translated to him; and which no 
apologies or explanations induced his temper to overlook. So 
they took us past a dozen good, well-sheltered camping-places, 
with lots of hard wood, and brought us up for the night at eight 
o’clock, where there was not a stick of fire wood thicker thaii your 
wrist, and where there was no light to find them if there had been. 
Two hours were consumed in getting the fire to burn, and then it 
was a bad one of green wood ; two more in pitching the camp, 
coaxing the kettle to boil, and getting supper ready; and when 
it was got ready, it was half-cooked, and half cold, and smoked, 
and not half enongh of it, at that; and so we supped badly, and 
were all sulky, as well as the Indians, and Frank Forester owned 
up that he was as savage as a meat-axe. 

Then, when bedtime came, it turned out that the camp was 
pitched away from the fire, down hill; so that the heads of the 
sleepers would be two feet lower then their heels. And then 
everybody cursed everybody else; and so it ended for the time. 
And the other white men went to bed, such as it was; and the 
Indians huddled themselves up in their blankets round the fire, 
and either slept, or seemed to do so. 

But it was Frank Forester’s night to be on the watch, to cut 
wood, and keep up the fire, and look to the cocoa for breakfast, 
and do the other duties of camp-ground ; and, better or worse, he 
did them —keeping up a prodigious blast of kinnekinniack, refresh- 
ing himself at times with a small sip from his hunting flask, and, 
when he had nothing especial on hand, watching the reflections 
of the firelight as it rose and fell, making ghosts of the tall, dead, 
white pine stumps in the forest; or listening to the dismal hoot- 
ings of the great barred owl, as it would swoop down on its great, 
soft, noiseless wings to admire the wonders of the camp; or 
hearken to the more distant howls of the wolves baying the moon 
in the depths of the wilderness. 


It w:s a bitter cold night; the most unpleasant, perhaps, that 
Frank had ever passed out Jove frigido. By his travelling ther- 
mometer, the weather was about fourteen above zero; and once, 
when our watcher had occasion to get some water from the Match- 
edash for culinary purposes, he had to break the ice, alfhough not 
thirty feet above him there was a series of rapids a quarter of a 
mile long, with a stream running over them of fifteen knots the 
hour, and just below him another fall of ten feet—a likely place 
for water to freeze on the twentieth of September ! 

At last the day began to dawn, slowly and sulkily, and it was 
colder than it had been all night. And Frank took a sip of the 
ship’s cocoa to see if it was done; and as it was donc, he began 
to think of arousing the camp. When, suddenly, Anoongezhig 
started up, shook himself like a great Newfoundland dog, sending 
the spicule of ice like a shower of silver from his blanket, spark- 
ling in the fire ; for there was a hoar frost over everything an inch 
deep. 

He turned his head to the southeast ; everything was as dark as 
a wolf’s mouth, save the faint, grayish amber streak on the hori- 
zon, and the northwest wind was howling dolefully among the 
pine-tops over head. 

Three times he snuffed the air audibly, and with visible satisfac- 
tion, as if he were inhaling the breezes of Araby the Blest ; and 
then gave vent to his infelt satisfaction in a deep guttural affirm- 
ative Ugh!” “Good!” 

“What the deuce do you mean by ‘good,’ hey?” cried Fores- 
ter, savagely—for he was still mad with cold, and sleeplessness 
and hunger. “Think good, be yery cold, hey? Not good; > 


* Indian baskets or boxes of bireh-bark 


badder. Like to see how Anoongezhig make him badder, any 
how!” 

« Lie, brother,” replied the Indian, “ what he call bad, that heap 
good! He call Injun summer bad! No more nor’west wind, he 
bad! No more paddle ’gainst him; call that bad, hey? Anoon- 
gezhig say him good—know him good. Captain call ‘snob’— 
may be. Injun summer come all same. Call that good.” 

And the other Indians, who had arisen by that time, heard his 
words, snuffed the air, and joined the chorus, ‘‘ Good !” 

“Hum !” said Forester, for he did not altogether believe that an 
Indian is a mere creature, or instinct the habit of a brute. “So 
Indian summer ’s coming, hey ? How you know he come, Anoon- 
gezhig?” 

“Smell ’em,” replied the savage. 

By this time the rest of the party were afoot, and the two old 
men-of-war’s men were listening, all agog. 

“A clear rum go, that ere, Saxton,” said the elder. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the other; “they does smell 
bloody rum things, sometimes—these here Injuns.” 

“When he come, Anoongezhig? When he Indian summer 
come? You tell me that. Me got heap moree!* 

“He come, next day, morrow, sun so high.” And he pointed 
as he spoke to the zenith. 

“He come, may be ?” asked Forester. 

“Come sartain,” replied the Indians. 

A cold, bitter cold day followed—all day long they battled with 
the wind ; once or twice the ice made so fast, and was so thick, 
that it damaged the bows of the birch canoes. 

Another bitter night followed, but they were camped in a shel- 
tered place, fuel was abundant, prog plenty; so that, as the 
Indians said, they got plenty warm, eat plenty, plenty rum, plenty 
smoke; now, go sleep plenty. And so the prophecy and the 
Indian summer were forgotten. 

But on the following day, as they paddled across the upper end 
of Lake Simcoe, the wind sank suddenly, and it became sensibly 
warm ; but Frank was busy steering, and gave no heed to it, till 
on a sudden he heard Saxton say to his shipmate : 

“Dang my eyes, Bill, if that bloody Injun didn’t smell Injun 
summer.” 

Frank cast his eyes upward—the sun was at the zenith; the 
skies were overspread with soft, fleecy vapors; the distance was 
veiled in golden haze; the wind was soft, southeasterly ; the ther- 
mometer showed fifty-seven. It was Indian summer; and it 
lasted, that year, far into December. 

To this day, Frank Forester believes that Anoongezhig smelt it 
two days ahead ; and suspects that instinct is something more, not 
less, than reason. 


* Moree—ship rum—Jamaica, not whiskey. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING. 


*** Any one may do a casual act of good nature; but a con- 
tinuation of them shows it a part of the temperament.—Sterne. 

*** Adversity is the trial of prineiple. Without it, a man 
hardly knows whether he is honest or not.—Fielding. 

*** Men are never so ridiculous for the qualities they have, 
as for those they affect to have.— Charron. 

*** An unjust acquisition is like a barbed arrow, which must 
be drawn backward with horrible anguish, or else will be your 
destruction.— Taylor. 

*** All false practices and affections of knowledge are more 
odious to God, and deserve to be so to men, than any want or 
defect of knowledge can be.—Sprat. 

*** Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squirrels in a 
chain, ambitious men still climb and climb, with great labor, and 
incessant anxiety, but never reach the top.—Burton. 

*** Conceit and confidence are both of them cheats; the first 
always imposes on itself, the second frequently deceives others 
too.—-Zimmerman. 

*** The truly great and good, in affliction, bear a countenance 
more princely than they are wont ; for it is the temper of the high- 
est hearts, like the palm-tree, to str?ve most upwards when it is 
most burthened.—Sir P. Sidney. 

**%* When we are young, we are slavishly employed in pro- 
curing something whereby we may live comfortably when we 
grow old; and when we are old, we perceive it is too late to live 
as we proposed.— Pope. 

*** Anger is the most impotent passion that accompanies the 
mind of man. It effects nothing it goes about; and hurts the 
man who is possessed by it more than any other against whom it 
is directed.— Clarendon. : 

*** It may be remarked, for the comfort of honest poverty, 
that avarice reigns most in those who have but few good qualities 
to recommend them. This is a weed that will grow only in a 
barren soil.— JZughes. 

*** If you suppress the exorbitant love of pleasure and 
money, idle curiosity, iniquitous pursuits and wan@@h mirth, what 
a stillness would there be in the great cities! The necessaries of 
life do not occasion, at most, a third part of the hurry.—Bruyere. 

*** Fools measure actions after they are done by the event ; 
wise men beforehand, by the rules of reason and right. The 


former look to the end to judge of the act, Let me look to the 
act, and*leave the end to God.—Bishop Hale. 

*** The fountain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and he who has go little knowledge of human nature, as to seek 
fiappiness by changing anything but his own disposition, will 
waste his life in -fruitless-efforts, and multiply the griefs which he 
proposes to remove.— Johnson. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FOUR HUNDRED MILES AWAY. 


BY BOLIVAR J. HOWE. 


New England! dear New England! my birthplace, proud and free! 
A traitor’s curse be on my head when I am false to thee! 
While rolis the bright Connecticut in silver to the sea, 
While old Wachusett rears its head, I will remember thee!”’ 


From far New England’s sunny hills, 
Its lakes and rivers fair, 

I’ve wandered to the “ Creeks” and “ Kills” 
Of “ Little Delaware ;”” 

Yet fancy brings them all to view, 
Go wheresoe’er I may ; ® 

I see them now—those “ Hills of Blue,” * 
Four hundred miles away! 


From o’er the wide, extended plain, 


Are seen the whitened sails ; 
Yet, as amid those scenes I stand, 
Beside the spreading “‘ Bay,” 
My heart is with my native land, 
Four hundred miles away! 


°T is sweet, among the joyous bands, 
To stroll along the shore, 

Upon the smooth and whitened sands, 
And hear the billows roar ; 

Yet, though mid scenes like these I rove 
Full many a summer day, 

My thoughts are with the friends I love, 
Four hundred miles away! 


I love amid the forest glades, 
For hours alone to tread, 
Within its deep and quiet shades, 
With arches overhead ; 
And yet, though these may please me well, 
Fond memory oft will stray, 
Amid its former joys to dwell, 
Four hundred miles away! 


I love the waving fields of wheat, 
The darkening ranks of corn ; 
I love the breezes, fresh and sweet, 
At incense-breathing morn ; 
And yet, as o’er the fields I roam, 
While Zephyrs round me play, 
My thoughts are on that mountain-home, 
Four hundred miles away! 


I mingle with the busy throng, 
And hear their playful glee; 
Though glad the voice.of mirth and song, 
It has no charms for me. 
My mind, with fond devotion, spurns 
The careless and the gay, 
And to the scenes it loved returns, 
Four hundred miles away! 


* Massachusetts—signifies Blue Hills. 
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SCENE IN A VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


In the spring of 1841, I was travelling through the western 
part of the State of New York. The weather was extremely pleas- 
ant, and the grass had assumed its bright emerald hue, but yet 
the roads were in a very bad condition, so much so, that it was 
with great difficulty that our horses could drag the lumbering 
coach along. Darkness came on some hours before we reached 
our intended stopping-place for the night ; and as the surrounding 
country was thus shut out from our sight, our situation became 
anything but pleasant. There was nothing now to relieve the 
tedium of the journey but the incessant jolting of the coach, and 
that relief was only going from bad to worse. 

Some of the passengers endeavored to keep up a comversation, 
but it proved a thankless job, and at length all became quiet, 
save the creaking of the carriage, the splash of the mud, and the 
uneasy tones of the driver’s voice. Fifteen minutes might have 
passed away after the passengers ceased talking, when the coach 
began suddenly to tip towards the left, and from the peculiar 
sound of the straining wheels we could understand that they had 
sunk into the deep mud by the roadside. The coachman cracked 
his whip, the jaded horses gave a desperate leap, and we started 
on. There was for an instant a-groaning, rumbling sound beneath 
us, the coach was slightly raised nearer to its true position, and 
just as we fondly hoped all danger had passed, we were hurled 
from our seats in one promiscuous, struggling mass, and our vehi- 
cle was bottom-side up in a deep, wide ditch. Two of the lady 
passengers were slightly bruised, but further than that there was 
no one hurt, and save for the mud and water, we crawled out from 
the wreck with thankful hearts. : 

The scene of our disaster was about three and a half miles from 
the small village of B——, but jfi@ar at hand there was a farm- 
house, and having received assistance from the good people there, 
we got,our baggage up into the road and conveyed it to the house, 
where the driver promised to send for it in the morning. The 
ladies were accommodated with comfortable quarters with the old 
farmer, and the rest of us-set off on foot for the village. When 
the driver brought our baggage up in the morning, he told us that 
we should have to remain at the village inn another day and night, 
the coach being so much damaged that it could not be repaired 


Nearly opposite the inn stood the village church—a small, 


enclosed by a rough granite wall, and adorned here and there with 
the juniper and weeping willow. Towards the middle of the fore- 
noon, I saw the old sexton, with his spade and pick upon his 
shoulder, passing in through the gateway. He kept along till he 
arrived at the extreme corner of the ground, and there he began 
to remove the green sods, which he cut out in squares and laid 
carefully on one side, after which he commenced digging a grave. 
A strange feeling prompted me to go over and join that old man. 
It was not of curiosity, but it was rather a sympathy for those 
who mourned, and a sort of reaching forth of my soul towards the 
calm world of the unearthed spirits. 

There is something in the quiet of the churchyard that cannot 
but awaken some pure thought in the mind of man; and dead, 
dull, heavy and thankless mast be the heart of him who can gaze 
upon the mound that rises above the last resting-place of mortality, 
without turning one thought, at least, toward the Father who had 
called the spirits home. 

I stood by the side of the old sexton, and for a moment he 
leaned upon his spade, and wiped the sweat from his bald brow. 
We passed a few words such as strangers naturally call up, but 
his voice was low and solemn, as though he was fearful of waking 
those who slept around. The grave was long and narrow, and at 
length it was finished, and the old man clambered up to my side. 

“Ts it sickly here ¢” I asked, with a desire to bring the old man 
into conversation. 

“Look about you and see,” he returned. 

I cast my eyes around through the yard, but the graves were 
all waving with long grass. There were none of them new. 

“Death has not been very busy with you,” I said. 

“No,” answered the sexton; and then gazing for a moment 
into the grave he had just dug, he continued, in a low, sympathetic 
tone, “‘ This grave is for a woman; and the sleep she now sleeps 
is the first sleep of quiet peace she has had for years. Most truly 
is she gone where ‘the weary are at rest,’ and God grant that 
her soul may be happy !” 

“Then her lot has been a hard one,” I uttered, as I turned my 
eyes from the grave, and gazed into the face of the old man. 


“Tt has, indeed,” said he. “Her name was Danforth. She 
was left a widow many years ago, with only one child—a boy, 
whom she called George. Her son grew up to be a young man; 
and not a likelier youth was there in the village. He married one 
of our fairest daughters, and in the morning of his life the sky 
was without a dimming cloud; but in an evil hour the tempter 
came and laid his evil finger upon George Danforth’s household. 
The intoxicating bowl had been placed to his lips, and he had 
drank his own ruin. He was not one of those who could indulge 
in drink to a limited extent, but with him the appetite became a 
mania. His mother urged and prayed, and his gentle wife wept 
and besought him to turn from his destruction. He often prom- 
ised, and as often did he fall back. His social disposition led him 
into the society of those who laughed and joked with him over 
the cup, and he became a sot. 

“ His wife had borne him two children, a boy and a girl; but 
even these pledges of affection failed to reclaim him, and in a few 
short years his home had become the abode only of poverty and 
wretchedness. The noble love of his once generous heart was 
changed to the gall of bitterness, and all the tender cords of his 
affections were snapped in sunder. At length he fied from his 
native village. That was eight years ago, and since then, nothing 
has been heard of him. His poor mother will sleep here. His 
still poorer wife and children must, I fear, become inmates of the 
alms-house.” 

The old man scraped off the dirt from the shovel, and set it 
against the wall; then he wiped a tear from his furrowed cheek, 
and, without another word, he passed out from the churchyard. 
For some time after the gray-haired sexton had gone, I stood and 
gazed into that-deep grave, and I thought, if all the graves in our 
land could find tongues for speech, how many of them would 
pour forth a story similar to the one F had just heard! 


Towards the close of the day, I saw the funeral procession 
wending its way into the place of burial, and I joined with those 
who went to pay the last tribute of respect to the remains of the 
departed. Silently we gathered around the grave. The coffin 
was placed upon its verge, and I saw a female, not much past the 
bloom of womanhood, sink down upon her knees and weep over 
the bier, and by her side knelt a boy and girl. I knew that that 
woman was Eliza Danforth, and that those were her children. 
There were deep grief-marks upon her brow; sorrow and suffering 
were stamped there in almost startling lines, and even the children 
looked wan and pale from long and acute misery. 

The clergyman made a heart-touching prayer, the people 
stepped back from the grave, and the sexton was about to close the 
lid of the coffin, when those who stood towards the road gave way, 
and on the next instant a man came bursting into the centre of 
the assembled throng. He was poorly, roughly clad, and his 
features were wild and haggard. For an instant he gazed upon 
the coffin ; then he started forward, and his eyes fell upon the face 
of her who slept there. A startling cry broke from his lips, and 
convulsively he sank down at the head of the bier. 

“Mother! mother!” he cried, in accents that thrilled to the 
very souls of all present, “O, speak to me! Speak, speak to 
your erring son! I am your son—your own son—your George ! 
Only one word! O, do, do speak to me—for Heaven’s sake, 
speak ! Dead! O, God! and you did not live to forgive me!” 

The poor man’s voice was lost in the most heart-rending sobs, 
and, throwing himself across the coffin, he cried like a child. 

The gentle wife and mother for a moment forgot the presence 


was still centered was yet living. She’sprang to the side of him 


before that time, he, of course, becoming responsible for our —- ' of the dead; she only knew that one in whom her proudest love 


structure—and back of it was the mounddotted churehyard, | who wep and fondly she wound her arms about him. 


“ George—my husband,” she uttered, “she did forgive you 
before she died. Her last words were of you, and the last breath 
that left her lips bore to God a prayer for blessings upon her 
son. Look up, look up, George ; your wife and children still live 
to spread blessings in your path.” 

George Danforth started to his feet, and strained his wife and 
children to his bosom. The tears rolled down his cheeks like rain, 
but his feelings were too big for utterance. Again the sexton 
laid his hand upon the lid of the coffin. 

“Stop! stop!’ exclaimed the returned son, as he started from 
the fond embrace of his wife, “not yet—not yet.” 

Once more he sank upon his knees, and he pressed his lips 
upon the cold brow of his mother’s form. Then he laid one hand 
upon the coffin and raised his eyes towards heaven. 

“ Sainted mother,” he ejaculated, in a firm tone, “if your spirit 
can still linger near the scenes of earth, look down upon your son, 
and listen to the solemn pledge his heart sends forth. I have 
been wicked, but I will be so no more; and if the remainder of 
my life can be passed so as to make any atonement for the wrongs 
I have done, then the good of the future shall wipe away much of 
the evil of the past. God help me in my resolution, and strengthen 
me in my work of virtue !” 

From every lip present, there burst forth a simultaneous 
« Amen,” and in every heart there was a love-place for the return- 
ed prodigal. The old clergyman stepped forward, took him by 
the hand, and led him from the spot ; and in a few moments more, 
I saw the husband and wife, together with their two children, 
enter the pastor’s comfortable cottage. When they had passed 
from my sight, I turned towards the inn and wiped the warm 
tears from my eyes and cheeks. Many of those who had stood 
around the grave went with mc, but no word was spoken upon 
the scene that had transpired. 

It was nearly four years afterwards that I again passed through 
New York on my way to the lakes. It was some few miles out of 
the regular course, but still an irresistible desire led me to the vil- 
lage of B I inquired for George Danforth. He had gone to 
Albany ; he was a representative to the State Legislature! I saw 
his wife and his children, and they looked the very embodiment of 
pure and unalloyed happiness. Their day of life seemed all the 
brighter for the dark and gloomy night that had preceded it. 
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THE MARRIAGE ALTAR. 


Judge Charlton, in a recent eloquent address before the 
Young Men’s Library Association, at Augusta, Georgia, thus 
sketches the marriage scene: I have drawn for you many pic- 
tures of death ; let me sketch for you a brief, but bright scene of 
beautiful life. It is the marriage altar. A lovely female, clothed 
in all the freshness of youth and surpassing beauty, leans upon 
the arm of him to whom she has just plighted her faith ; to whom 
she has just given up herself forever. Look in her eyes, ye gloomy 
se and tell me, if you dare, that there is no happiness 
on earth. See the trusting, the heroic devotion which impels her 
to leave country, parents, for a comparative stranger. She has 
launched her frail bark upon a wide and stormy sea; she has 
handed over her happiness and doom for this world to another’s 
keeping ; but she has done it fearlessly, for love whispers to her 
that her chosen guardian and protector bears a manly and a noble 
heart. O, woe to him that forgets his oath and his manhood ! 


“ Her dark wing shall the raven flap 

O’er the false-hearted, 

His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 
Ere life be parted. 

Shame and dishonor sit 
On his grave ever ; 

Blessing shall hallow it 
Never! 0, never!” 

We have all read the history of the husband who, in a moment 
of hasty wrath, said to her who had but a few months before united 
her fate to his, “If you are not satisfied with my conduct, go, re- 
turn to your friends and to your happiness.” “And will you 
give me back that which I brought to you ?” asked the despairing 
wife. .“ Yes,” he replied, “ all your wealth shall go with you; I 
covet it not.” “Alas,” she answered, “I thought not of my 
wealth—I spoke of my devoted love; can you give that back to 
me?” ‘No!” said the man, as he flung himself at her feet. 
“No! I cannot restore these, but I will do more—lI will keep 
them unsullied and untainted ;—I will cherish them through my 
life, and in my death; and never again will I forget that I have 
sworn to protect and cherish her who gave up tqgme all she held 
most dear.” Did I not tell you that there cetry in a wo- 
man’s look—a woman’s word? See it here! thgpmild, the gentle 
reproof of love, winning back from its harshness and rudeness the 
stern and unyielding temper ofan angry man. Ah! if creation’s 
fairer sex only knew their strongest weapons, how many of wed- 
lock’s fiercest battles would be unfought ; how much of unhappi- 
ness and coldness would be avoided ! 


+ > 
+ > 


GOLD WEIGHED BY MACHINERY. 


One of the most interesting and astonishing departments within 
the whole compass of the Bank of England, is the weighing de- 
partment, in which, with the rapidity of thought, and a precision 
approaching the hundredth part of agrain, the weight of gold coin 
is determined. There are six weighing machines, and three 
weighers to attend them. Large rolls of sovereigns, or half sove- 
reigns, are placed in grooves, and are shaken one at a time, by 
the motion of the machine, into the scale. If they are of the 
standard weight, they are thrown by the same mechanical intelli- 

ce into a box at the right hand side of the person who watches 

e operation ; if they have lost the hun lredth part of a grain, they 
are cast into a box on the left. Those -vhich stand the test are 
put into bags of 1000 each, and those b:!ow par are cut by a ma- 
chine, and sent back to the mint.—Zond:n Times. 


+ 


ComPpiimEnts.—The two most elegant prose compliments we 
recollect to have ever read, are recorded by Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, the celebrated philosopher, as made oy himself in his enter- 
taining autobiography. At Venice he heard a beautiful nun sing, 


to whom he declared, after a ravishing musical performance, that 
“« She needed neither to change voice nor face to become an angel.” 
In Paris he met a distinguished French marshal, who was quite 
deaf, and begged him to excuse his infirmity. The chiyalric phi- 
losopher answered, that it was “for him (the hero) to speak, and 
for others to hear: that he was to command, and they"to execute 
his orders !’—N. Y. Mirror. 
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(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
ABELARD. 


BY ALICE 


Alas, the pleasant dew is dry, 
That made so sweet the morn; 

And midway in the walk of life 
He sits as one forlorn. 


T knew the time when this was not, 
When at the close of day 

He brought his little boys the flowers 
Ploughed up along his way. 


The ewes that browsed the daisy buds 
Erewhile (there were but twain), 

Are now the grandams of a flock 
That whiten all the plain. 


The twigs he sct his marriage day, 
Against the cabin door, 

Make shadows in the summer now, 
That reach across the floor. 


The birds with red brown eyes, he sees — 
Fly round him, hears the low 

Of pasturing cattle, hears the streams — 
That through his meadows flow. 


He sees the lights of home, the lights 
That once were sweet to see ; 

And yet about the wild hills stays— 
A wretched man is he. 


And when the bat is out, he starts, 
If but a leaflet stirs, 

Like some belated traveller, 
Afraid of murderers. 


The once dear wife his lingering step 
A joy no longer yields ; 

No more he brings his boys the flowers 
Ploughed up along the fields. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE CIRCUS RIDER. 


BY Miss LUCY BRADSHAW. 


New OR.EANs presents more the appearance of a European 
city than one belonging to the United States, and probabiy there 
are more foreigners congregated here, in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, than in any other American city. Particularly 
does it present a French aspect to the stranger, and, indeed, in 
passing from the new to the older sections of the town, it is like 
stepping out of an English into a French population. But of all 
the classes in the Crescent City, the most interesting is the Quad- 
roon—so designated because they are supposed to combine within 
their veins at least a portion of African, Spanish, or even Indian, 
blood, with German, American, or French, forming, among the 
females of this descent, most beautiful though fragile and short- 
lived girls, whose features are almost fabulously handsome. 

The characteristics of the face are a soft olive complexion, 
large, full eyes, with long eyelashes, a roundness of feature, full, 
pouting lips, as red as coral, and teeth as fine as those of an 
American Indian—pearly white, and most faultlessly regular. 
Generally belonging to a very humble class of the community, 
their beauty, so extraordinary, often leads to their ruin, lacking, 
as they too frequently do, those strong moral qualities which 
alone form the protection of the sex. Hundreds of these beauti- 
ful girls, from fifteen to twenty-three or four years of age, may 
be seen about the entrances of the public houses, and along the 
principal streets, just about nightfall, with baskets of flowers, 
most exquisitely arranged, prominent among which is the never- 
failing magnolia. 

Strangers can hardly pass these charming girls without pur- 
chasing of their deliciously fragrant and beautiful offerings. I 
am no enthusiast, and could scarcely be expected to go into 
rhapsodies about my own sex; but I have often purchased a du- 
plicate bouquet, as I passed them on St. Charles street, solely for 
the sake of looking into their deep, dark eyes, and pausing to ad- 
mire their forms, only too fragile and beautiful, and to exchange 
some kind word with them touching the beauty of their flowers, 
or of the twilight hour. 

Why the southern gentlemen do not cultivate and love these 
beautiful girls I know not; but they seem to think them a de- 
graded class, and rarely name them. Not so your northerner; 
his quick eye drinks in of their feminine loveliness, and recalls 
the stories he has read of houris, or of distant Georgians and Cir- 
eassians, as exhibited in the marts of the Sultan’s capital. He 
does not remember to have seen his own poetical ideas of beauty 
0 fully personified before, and wishes at once for pencil and 
brush, that he may embody so much loveliness, that he may give 
life upon canvass to so much that would delight a painter or 
sculptor. 

Singularly enough, these girls and their parents are perfectly 
decided in their principle with regard to marrying above their 
station. It is not an uncommon thing for people to exercise a 
most earnest authority over those subject to their direction, to 
prevent their forming any alliance below them in point of stand- 
ing as to respectability, title, fortune, and the like ; but for parents 
80 strenuously to oppose an advantageous match for their daugh- 
ter, because the suitor is above her in position and wealth, is 
somewhat remarkable, to say the least of it. But so it is with 
these Quadroons, and they attach a’ superstitious fear and 
with the idea of forming any such alliances. 


It was winter; a fine circus company was performing in New 
Orleans. They were known as “The Southern Circus,” and, 
indeed, originated in the Crescent City, though they had now just 
returned from a tour of the States south of Kentucky. It was 
considered the best troupe even in the country, and numbered 
among its corps some fine performers from abroad. There were 
six female riders in the troupe, one a Quadroon, whose father was 
also a prominent member of the company. They announced her 
in the bills as Mademoiselle Lucille ; and a more perfect mistress 
of the menage never sat upon a charger, even in the olden times 
of chivalry. 

The horse she rode had been cunningly taught by her father to 
dance, to go down on his knees, to rear and plunge, and, in 
short to perform all the feats that are taught this sagacious ani- 
mal in the ring. Lucille was a peerless horsewoman, end with 
the gentlest touch of her hand upon the curb, she governed the 
fiery, high-bred animal as one might control a child. The horse, 
too, seemed proud of his mistress, and it was said that he would 
let no other person mount him. Médlie. Lucille won immense 
applause, and reaped a golden harvest by her grace and beauty. 
Her father, though somewhat advanced in life, being some fifty 
years of age, had yet passed so much of his life in athletic exer- 
cises, that he was still a graceful and supple performer and rider. 

The most finished and daring rider belonging to the troupe was 
a young man of some twenty years of age, who had not been long 
attached to the company, and whom Lucille’s father took great 
pride in declaring that he had himself taught to perform in the 
ring. It was only about four months previous to the opening of 
our story that the circas was exhibiting in Mobile, when, one 
evening, after the performances were over, there presented him- 
self at the manager’s door this young man. He was poorly clad, 
and seemed like one distressed in circumstances; but, as his fig- 
ure was good, and his whole appearance pleasing, the manager 
listened to his story, and acceded to the proposition for him to 
join the company, and learn to perform. 

Knowing Crompton, Lucille’s father, to be an excellent teach- 
er, he handed over the new comer, who gave his name as Charles 
Random, to him to teach. Crompton found that his pupil was 
already a good horseman, or, at least, he declared that Random 
took to his new profession by instinct, and he soon learned the 
tricks and management of the ring, so that in a week he was an- 
nounced to ride in a double act with Mdlle. Lucille, and did so, 
to her great satisfaction, and the delight and profit of the man- 
ager. 

Young Random went on improving, until he was soon at the 
head of the company, and became the star performer of the 
troupe. His acts-were characterized by grace, ease, and daring, 
and he was the envy of the whole company. But there was an- 
other reason for this envy besides his excellent riding, and admi- 
rable performance in the ring. In the mean time, while he was 
first being taught by Crompton, and after, as he gradually rose in 
his position in the company, he had been cultivating the friend- 
ship and affection of Lucille. They were almost constantly to- 
gether, and her father, who was very sensitive as to her associat- 
ing with members of the company, was far from finding fault 
because young Random was with her so constantly. 

“Crompton,” said the manager one day to him, “don’t let 
that madcap rider, Charley Random, run away with Lucille. 
We can’t spare either of them ; besides, you don’t want to lose 
her, I imagine.” 

“Never fear for them ; why, a sucking dove couldn’t be more 
gentle than that Charley Random. He’s fierce enough with the 
horses, and they know his very step. But, bless you, sir, no 
mother could be more gentle than he is when he’s with Lucille.” 

“Crompton, I smell a rat.” 

“ A what?” 

“A rat.” 

“Where, sir?” said the father, very innocently snuffing the 
atmosphere, which was, of course, thoroughly impregnated with 
tan. ‘I don’t think there are any rats about. Tom Hammond’s 
little terrier is too sharp for them.” 

“ Bah—don’t you know what I mean ?” 

“Deuce take me if I do,” replied the performer, honestly. 

“Why, Lucille and Random are always together. It will be a 
match, wont it?” 

“OQ, that’s what you mean. Well, they must settle matters 
between themselves. I’m sure I hope she'll get as steady and 
clever a boy for a husband.” 

There was no mistake about the matter. Charley Random and 
Lucille were,constantly together, either chatting, or walking, or 
rehearsing their performances, prior to the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and there was not a boy among the whole troupe who did 
not understand the meaning of all this. They were in love. But 
what puzzled her father was, that Lucille should seem so much 
altered by her connection with young Random. She was im- 
proved vastly in her personal appearance, her taste in dress, and 
in her modes of occupation—improving much of her leisure time 
in reading books that were very like Greek and Hebrew to her 
father, who never showed much partiality for letters. The boy 
must be a sort of conjuror, thought her father, to sit there and 
amuse her so easily by just talking over those book matters. 

One day Charley Random beckoned Crompton on one side, 
after rehearsal, and asked him if he would step out on St. Charles 
street with him, as he had a matter he wanted to talk over with him. , 

~ “ Certainly, my boy,” said Crompton, who always felt honored 
by his notice. 

“Crompton, you have been very kind to me, and have taught 
me all I:know of our somewhat arduous calling.” 

“ Why, I did give you the rudiments, as we call them, that’s a 
fact. ” 


“Well, Crompton, you have not had reason to regret our ac- 
quaintance, I trust, have you 4” 

“Regret it? bless you, sir, no! Why, Mr. Random, you've 
paid me over and over again, in hard dollars.” 

“I don’t mean that.” 

“Besides reflecting so much credit upon your teacher,” contin- 
ued Crompton. 

“ Well, you must have seen that Lucille and myself have been 
much together, and, in fact, you cannot be ignorant of my feel- 
ings toward her.”’ 

“T suppose you love her, Mr. Random, else you are not the 
man I take you for, to have been so intimate with her.” 

“You are right, Crompton. I do love Lucille—ay, most 
dearly.” 

“ Well, she’s a good girl, and no mortal can say aught against 
her.” 

“ Will you give your daughter to me, for my wife, Crompton ?” 

“Why, I suppose I have rather looked for some such proposal, 
Mr. Random, but our acquaintance has been rather short, and I 
don’t know anything concerning your character or connections 
before you joined us.” 

“ That's tane.”” 

“I don’t mean to question them,” said Crompton, hurriedly; 
“but you sce my daughter is all Ihave and all I care for on 
earth, and I want to look out for her happiness, you understand, 
Mr. Random.” 

“You are quite right, Crompton; but, provided I make my 
past life satisfactorily known to you, shall Lucille be mine ?” 

“ With all my heart; and there’s my hand on it,” said Cromp- 
ton, honestly.” 

“ Lucille has already consented, and now our happiness will be 
complete,” 

That night’s performance was announced for the benefit of Lu- 
cille, and a splendid audience gathered to witness the entertain- 
ment. The charming equestrienne was excellent beyond criti- 
cism, in fine spirits, and her splendid horse performed his part to 
admiration, Every one was delighted. Young Random, too, 
exerted himself to his utmost ability, to render the whole perform- 
ance acceptable and creditable to Lucille. His daring feats with 
one, two, three, and even four horses drew forth shouts of admir- 
ing applause. Rich was the pecuniary harvest to the fair benefi- 
ciary and her kind-hearted parent. 

“Random, my dear boy, you rode gloriously to-night,” said 
Crompton, after the performances were over; “never did better, 
I assure you,” 

“Tt is my last night but one, you know,” was the reply of the 
other. 

“True; and I hope you may have as good an audience to-mor- 


row night,” said Crompton, “as we have had to-night. You de- 
serve it, Random.” 
“ * Benefit of Mr. Charles Random,’ ” read the young man from 


asmall bili yust sent him by the manager, “ ‘ and last appearance.’ 


Thus it had been arranged. Lucille was to take a benefit, as 
we have seen, and Random was to do the same on the succeeding 
night. Then they were to leave the company, at least for a brief 
period, be married, and enjoy the honeymoon in some quiet, un- 
_ ostentatious way, such as real lovers most desire. It was in 
accordance with this arrangement that the bill just handed to the 
young performer read, “ last appearance.” 

The morning of the following day, Lucille and her lover sat 
together in her little parlor, in the unpretending boarding-house 
where she resided, with her father. Random had been reading to 
her, as usual, and explaining much that was new and exceedingly 
interesting to her but poorly-cultivated intellect, when, suddenly, 
during a pause, she laid her hand upon his arm, and said : 

“ Charles, you should have been born a fine gentleman; you 
have all the tastes, and judgment, and Enentetye, to enable you 
to adorn the highest sphere.” 

“Nay, dear Lucille. Had I been born in any other class than 
the most humble, I could never have wedded you.” 

“That is true,” she answered, thoughtfully. “I know the 
prejudices of my race, and I know how strictly my father heeds 
them.” 

“Tt is asingular superstition, to imagine that a curse must 
hang over any of your people who mafry above their seeming 
rank.” 

“It is no more singular, however, than true,” she replied. 
“ Father has related to me hundreds of instances of its fulfilment.” 

“This will be my last might in the ring, Lucille,” said her 
lover, changing the subject, ‘and I must try to do my best.” 

“Don’t you feel a little regret at leaving the company ?”’ she 
asked. 

“I do, indeed ; for they have been universally kind and gener- 
ous to me. I came among them without a dollar, and I shall 
leave them the master of a thousand.” 

“« And you never rode before ?” continued Lucille, thoughtfully. 

“ Never on exhibition, but often in ordinary, as I have told you.” 

“It is very strange that you should learn to ride so-well in so 

short a time—that you should become in a few weeks at the head 
of the company.” 
« “Have I not often told thee, Lucille, the incentive that made 
the do so well? It was to win thee that I joined the company. 
yelt-was to win thee that I exerted myself to master the calling of a 
circus-rider. Four consecutive nights I saw you perform, and I 
loved you more and more dearly at each representation. I knew 
that you led a roving life. I knew that to be near you, and to win 
your love, there was but one course to pursue, and that was, to 
join the company. Knowing nothing of their performances, or of 
ridigg, save in my own simple way, I offered myself, as you know, 
and the result has been all I could wish.” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


That night was destined to see all the beauty and fashion of the 
Crescent City within the walls of the well-arranged and very beau- 
tiful equestrian exhibition on Camp street. The papers declared 
that no such rider as the young American, Charles Random, had 
ever been among them before. His skill, daring and graceful 
performances were highly extolled ; while Mdile. Lucille came 
in for a due share of the praise and high commendation of the 
newspaper critics. This being announced as the last appearance 
of both, long before the commencement of the performances every 
ticket was sold, and a proud array of beauty and fashion filled the 
spectators’ seats for the evening. 

It was observed that there were four or five reserved seats unoc- 
cupied, in the centre of the house. But when the performances 
were about half over, these seats were filled by a party from the 
St. Charles Hotel, consisting of an old gentleman, a young and 
most strikingly beautiful lady, and a couple of gentlemen friends, 
apparently, There was about the party that quict self-possession 
and striking refinement of appearance, that bespoke the wealthy 
southern gentleman, and the high-born daughter of a proud house. 
The lady might have been nineteen or twenty years of age. She 
had a rich, clear complexion, a noble, high forehead, and a beauty 
of form and feature altogether that falls to the lot of but few 
American women. 

Lucille dashed into the ring just after the new comers had 
seated themselves, and, on her splendid, well-trained animal, 
went through with her difficult but graceful performances. The 
young lady and her father were profuse in their applause, and the 
gentlemen of the party declared the fair performer to be a most 
elegant artiste. It was to be her last performance for a long 
period, and Lucille tried to do her very best. Besides, it was 
Charles Random’s benefit, and his interest was hers. She sue- 
ceeded admirably, and the applause was unbounded. The trum- 
pets flourished, the drum gave out its roll, the side curtain was 
withdrawn, and, at the top of his speed, her horse was guided 
from the ring. 

Again the trumpets sounded, and the band poured forth its 

combined strains, as there dashed into the ring four fiery steeds, 
whose impatience and suppressed fire were most exciting to be- 
hold. Charles Random bestrode them ; with a foot on the two 
outer steeds, he guided the four with a single hand, and gracefully 
cracked his long whip with the other. Various were the daring 
manceuvres he performed, and with such speed, too, that it was 
even difficult for the eye to follow them. Now he drives one of 
his horses ahead, and another follows him, still guided by his 
hand ; the third advances, while all are upon the full run; and, 
with one foot upon the neck of the rearthorse, and the other on 
the crupper of the second, he drives the four upon the dead run 
round the ring. Then, gradually resuming his upright position, 
he gathers his horses back again, and, having the four under him, 
and all abreast, he pauses for the clown to toss a somerset, and 
crack a joke, while the horses and rider gain breath for renewed 
action. 
It was a bold and splendid act, and received the simultaneous 
applause of the entire audience. At that moment, as he sat 
gracefully upon the outer horse, breathing quick and short, young 
Random’s eyes rested upon the party whom we have already par- 
ticularly referred to. He started, and drew his hand across his 
eyes, as if to re-assure himself of something, and once more 
glanced toward her who sat gazing at him apparently in amaze- 
ment. But the stillness was in another moment broken by a 
scream from her lips, so piercing as to bring half the house to its 
feet in an instant, while the fair object of so much attention fell 
back into her father’s arms, entirely senseless. Charles Random 
was seen to spring from his horses, and approach the box; but, 
as if suddenly remembering himselff he instantly mounted again, 
and, ere the house had entirely recovered from the excitement 
attendant upon the occurrence described, he was once more at 
full speed upon his horses. 

The arrangement between Lucille and Charles was, that they 
should be married on the following morning, and in the after part 
of the day should start up the Mississippi, on a tour to the north, 
as far as Niagara. But, on the close of that night’s performances, 
he told Lucille that they must depart at once, by daybreak on the 
morrow ; and, though somewhat surprised at his precipitancy, she 
consented. They were wedded that night, and, with the rising 
sun, on the following morning, commenced their journey north, 
They were happy, thrice happy, in each other’s love, and every- 
thing which they saw received additional beauty and fresh inter- 
est, because they shared it. 

On the following day, at the hour of «hearsal, a carriage 
stopped before the theatre, and the old gentleman whose daugh- 
ter had fainted on the previous evening demanded to see the man- 
ager. He was conducted to that functionary, who was engaged 
with his troupe, dictating and arranging the evening’s entertain- 
ment. . But he received him very courteously, and asked his 
business. 

“Who is the young man I saw perform in this house last 
night ?” asked the old gentleman, with rather a haughty air. 

“There were several of them,” replied the manager, rather 
pleasantly. , 

“Ah, yes—true ; but he whom you announced on the bills as 
Mr. Random.” 

“It was Mr. Charles Random, as you say,” answered the man- 


“Do you mean to say that is his name?” reiterated the old 
gentleman. 

“I do,” said Crompton, a little nettled ; “and, moreover, I’d 
like to see the man who can or dares say a word against Wil. 
He is the star of this troupe, and a gentleman, every inch of him, 
body and mind.” 


“ You seem to be very much interested in his behalf, sir,” said 
the old man, with a trifling tone of sarcasm in his voice. 

“ That’s no wonder, since he married my daughter last night,” 
was the reply. 

“ The girl called Mdlle. Lucille, who performed last night ?” 

“ The same.” 

“My son marry a circus-rider !” 

“ Your son?” 

“ Ay, my son—Lawrence Hoffman.” 

“His son!’ repeated Crompton to himself. “ Has Lucille, 
then, married above her station? Alas! the curse of our race 
will follow her! You are not deceiving me, sir?’ he said, appeal- 
ing to the old gentleman. 

“ Deceiving you? Itis not my wont, sir. But where is my 
son?” 

“ Heaven save him and her! They are a hundred miles from 

here by this time,” replied the half-broken-hearted Crompton. 
“‘ Had I supposed him to be gently born, I would have lost my 
life before Lucille should have married him. But all is now lost, 
lost, lost!” 
+ As Crompton said this, he seemed to be broken-hearted indeed, 
for the full force of his superstitious dread was upon him. He 
left the old gentleman, and went away alone, where he could 
grieve by himself. 

“ And so he came to your doors while in our city, ragged, and 
apparently penniless, and begged you to take him *”’ 

“ He did,” answered the manager, who then went on to tell all 
he knew of young Random, as he had called himself, of the aston- 
ishing facility with which he had risen in the company, and of his 
now having left them with fully a thousand dollars of his own 
earnings in his purse. 


“T did.” 

“ That, sir, was his sister; and how do you think she must 
feel 

“TI know not, and certainly have nothing to reproach myself 
with,” was the reply. 

“ Well, well, I do not know that you are to blame,” said the 
father ; “ but as to the boy, he’s no longer a son of mine.” Saying 
which, he turned away, and left the theatre, with a sad and heavy 
heart. 

It did seem as though the prophetic spirit of Crompton was 
justified, and that evil was sure to follow in the footsteps of his 


curred the almost certain penalty of the dread and superstition of 
her class. And so he told the manager that night, when he heard 
that Lawrence Hoffman was disowned by his father. 

It appears that Lawrence Hoffman was the son of a rich planter 


regarded his loving her from the moment he first saw her. 
he knew, as every southern man does, the almost universal super- 
stition of her race, and how pertinaciously they adhere to it—a 
superstition growing out of their remarkable beauty, and the 
temptations that ic is almost sure to lead them into. He knew 
very well, that, in his own character, as the son of a wealthy and 


described. 
The Hon. Lawrence Hoffman disinherited his son but fora 


beautiful daughter reconciled the father to his boy once more; 
and the happy family of children that surrounds the board of 
Lawrence Hoffman and his Lucille seems to belie the ancient 
tradition of the race. Even old Crompton, no longer a circus- 
rider, resides at his daughter’s home; and no painter’s hand or 
poet’s pen could depict more sunshine than is enjoyed under the 
happy roof of the Quadroon wife. 


> 


MARRIAGE. 

It may be observed, I think, that women of high intellectual 
endowment, and much dignity of deportment, have the est 
difficulty in marrying, and stand most in need of a mother’s help. 
And this is not because they are themselves fastidious, for they 
are often as little so as any, but because men are not hu 
enough to wish to have their superiors for their wives. Great 
wealth in a woman tends to keep at a distance both the proud and 
the humble, leaving the unhappy live bait to be capped os by the 
hardy and the greedy. If the wealthy father of an only danghter 
could be gifted with a knowledge of what tal care and kind- 
ness really is, it is my assured belief that he would disinherit her. 
If he leaves her his wealth, the best thing for her to do is to marry 
the most respectable man she can find of the class of men who 
marry for money. An heiress, remaining unmarried, is a prey to 
all manner of extortion and imposition, and with the best inten- 
tions, becomes—through a bounty—a corruption to her neighbor- 
hood, and a curse to the poor ; or, if experience shall put her on 
her guard, she will lead a life of suspicion and resistance, to the 
injury of her own mind and nature.—Taylor’s Notes on Life. 

THREESCORE AND TEN. 

When I was a boy I used to think threescore and ten years a 
very sufficient spell of this world, I wondered how anybody 
could grumble at so liberal an allowance of life; and indeed, for 
my own share, I would no more have hesitated to give up my 
claim to the odd ten years than the gold sellers do at the diggings 
to throw the odd ounces into the bargain. That, I say, was in 
my boyhood, when I was too far off from what I was dealing so 
— with to be able to understand anything about it. I 

now better now. re and ten might have suited the 
Israelites very well when they were wandering in the wilderness ; 
but I am decidedly of opinion that Moses, when stating the limit, 
in his prayer printed in the Book of Psalms, made no allusion to 
us. In fact, the period in itself is objectionable, inasmuch as it is 
not @ period at all, but more like a semicolon. It is not even an 
even number—which is odd ; resembling more a half-way house 
lace. It makes me uncomfortable to hear 
people talking of and ten, as if thought it im- 
proper to fy the face of 


proud family, he could not approach her, and, with a mad spirit | 
of love and romance, he obtained his beloved in the way we have | 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Savis Doxcuester. 


My pear Comrasion:—Did you ever chance to look ont 
upon the country on a bright, clear morning following a rain- 
storm of the night previous? It is a picture to be dwelt upon 
and remembered. My friend, the big elm, looks so green and 
vigorous, with a thousand diamond ear-drops pendant from his 
leafy extremities ; the cherries, yonder, blush twice as deep as 
they did yesterday afternoon; and the gooseberries have taken 
most aldermanic proportions since last night—not puffed up with 
pride, but with good, honest ripeness. Even the thick savins, on 
the hill, have washed their faces, and look the better for it; and 
one might traverse the East in vain to find such an atmosphere of 
fragrant odors as the roses, sweet brier, honeysuckles, and eglan- 
tines are dispensing #0 prodigally upon this glorious morning afr. 

There is a weeping willow just down the road, a hundred rods 
or 80, under whose branches I have lately passed some thoughtful 
moments, and silently strove to make friends with it. It is a 
thoughtful tree—thoughtful? Yes, why not? in its suggestive 
fullness. Who ever looked upon its graceful but melancholy 
branches, so meek, so bowed down, without an inward turning, 
and recalling of those dear, departed ones who have gune before # 


| I wonder if anybody ever set rp a theory founded on the charac- 
| teristics of trees 4 


There are those sturdy evergreen savins, never 
flinching at the keenest wintry blasts, formed just like a soldier's 
tent. Every branch, of the huge old elm, overhead, has grown 
out of the main trunk, just as firmly prepared to resist the wintry 


| wind, as a ship’s mast, stayed and chained by the builder’s skill. 


“ Did you observe that young lady who fainted last evening *” 


| tried lately. 


Acknowledging to a pretty large degree of admiration for the 
canine species, yet I must say, I have had my faith somewhat 
One of our neighbors has a dog, which, I doult not, 
would perform all sorts of sagacious and humane acts, if he had a 
chance, fally equalling any newspaper stories extant, but who, 
for several consecutive nights, suggested to my mind a most sum- 
mary application of a Colt’s revolver to his head. I suspect the 
owner and his family have got used to the animal’s music, and 
“ rather like it.” If I was a believer in the transmigration of 
souls, I should most devoutly pray that I might not be a dog, 
they do have such unaccountably restless nights, and so much 


| howling and barking to do between sunset and sunrise. They 


child, now that she had broken the most imperative rule, and in- | 


lead a dog’s life of it, to be sure. 
From the window of my apartment I can reach forth and touch 
the branches of our proud old elm. Being so closely located to 


| its precincts, I have found much amusement in watching the vari- 


near Mobile, Alabama; that he had told Lucille the truth as it | 
But | 


ous birds who congregate here. Out of them a!l!, I have succeeded 
in making friends only with a tiny sparrow, who comes quite tame 
to my sill and eats of the crumbs, turning its little eyes up at me, 
now and then, as much as to say, thank ye! The robins, black- 
birds, goldfinches and others, that throng in the elm, though more 
than twice the size of my little sparrow, are thrice as timid, and 
are very careful to keep at a goodly distance. Perhaps the little 
sparrow presumes upon my honor because he is so very petite, 
and thinks he wont hurt euch a little bird as Iam! Well said, 
tiny bird, and while I am here, you and I will be friends. 


A friend « rites me from Saratoga: “I: is the very gayest of all 


| gay places here, just now; why don’t you join us, if only for a 


short twelvemonth, and the constantly-urged entreaties of his | 


fortnight?” Newport, Cape May, and Saratoga are all very ad- 
mirable and pleasant for those who like to be so formally gay, 
and to pay the inconvenient penalty. But it i« only too true that 
the fashionable watering-places are more conducive to dissipation 
than to health, and the migratory portion of our people visit them 
more as a penance than a pleasure. In the meantime, friend W., 
enjoy yourself, and drink the Congress water, while we bask im the 
shade of this old elm. Always yours, 

M. MB. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


In the restaurante of Germany, if a gentleman takes 2 place at 
the same table, it is always with a bow; if he reaches over for the 
paper you have finished, he uses some half-apologetic expression, 
“Ich litte!’ The shopkeeper gives the morning salutation 2+ you 
come in; and says, “ Empfehle mich!” (“ I recommend myself,” 
the almost universal formula in Berlin for ing, where ad:-u is 
not used. The old German expression, “ Leben Sie wohl,” i. ¢., 
“‘ Farewell!” is seldom heard, except between intimates), as you 
leave.. No one enters an omuibus ora railway carriage without 
saluting the others. I have seen now many classes of the Ge- 
mans, from the Handwerkstursch (apprentice) om his travels, and 
the soldier in the camps, to the highest literary people, and I find 
throngh alj this “‘ Awmanity,” as the Latins used to call it; <his 
open-earted, pleasant, buman way, a: if men were really, without 
any poetry, “ members of the same family.” Men im the lower 
classes do kindnesses for you, and neither claim nor accept the 
“everlasting shilling,” as in England. In a rail-car or public 
conveyance, people talk of their own private matters as if it was a 
thing of course heat other persons would take an interest in them 
—Brace’s Home Life in Germany. 


STATUES IN PUBLIC PLACES. 


The temporary exposure of Brown’s atatwe of De Witt Cliz- 
ton, in front of the City Hall, has daily attracted hundreds of 
Spectators ; and the remarks made upen i generally show that 
an American crowd has fine iustincts of art, and would soon 
become appreciative and discriminating, if it had a chance. It 
is really too bed that, with ail our snobbish efforts to imitate 
the style and grandeur of European cities, our popalation should 
not have some opportunities for stndying aed admiring the bese- 
tiful. The influence of the constant presence of works of art on 
ahigh character, upan sa quick and apprehensive a people as 
ours, would be incalcalable for good. By refining the taste and 
expanding the imagination, it w6uld do mere to promote the 
cause of temperapce and good morals than ali the Maine licuor 
laws and moral reform = ever invented. A human being, 
imbued with a lave and wiedge of the beauriful in art, cannet 
be grovelling or impure—Sendaw Times. 
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GLRASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING- ROOM COMPANION. 


PORTRAIT OF REV. BARON STOW, D.D 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
BOSTON PULPIT.—No. 8. 
ROWE STREET BAPTIST CHURCH—REV. BARON STOW, D:D., PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Not many days ago, there appeared a brief article in one of our 
daily journals, criticising the custom that has so far obtained, of 


placing vanes and chan- 
ticleers upon the spires of 
our churches to indicate 
the direction of the wind. 
The writer looked upon 
the matter as a serious 
evil—as one requiring 
church reform. In his 
view, one half of the mor- 
al teaching of spires is 
lost by thus secularizing 
them, and by thus making 
them s t thoughts 
upon so vu a topic as 
the weather, instead of 
the heaven to which they 
point, and the way to se- 
cure it. It may be in- 
ferred that the writer re 

resents a class of minds 
who are opposed to all 
secularizing of churches, 
from the opening of them 
for town meetings and 
woman’s rights conven- 
tions, to the smaller, but 
no less important point, 
of making them support 
weather-cocks. However 
this may be, the writer of 
the paper alluded to, and 
all that class of minds— 
by no means a small 
» in our community— 
will be pleased as the 

turn their eyes to the tall 
and graceful spire of Rowe 
Street Church, that rises 
one hundred and seventy- 
five fect from the sidewalk 
toward heaven, with noth- 
ing secular about it, ex- 
cept a lightming conduct- 
ie more sacred 
than secular, as it deals 


humana life—About the 
year 1820, the matter was 
agitated im this city, of 
forming « Baptist church 
in the centre ef the city. 
The northere seetion had 
two, the First amd the 
Second, and the weaten 
section was blessed wile 
the Third Baptist Church, 
the late Rev. Dr. Sharp’s. 
Se wach success attended 
the comsidecration of the 
subject, that the cormer 
stene of the Fourth Bap- 
tist Church, er Foderal 
Sieet, was laid on the 
street of that name in 


1826. The house was - 


opened the next year, and 
soon after, the Rev. How 


gered to the sgciety for 
heclth; 


he “spent some time. in 


travelling abroad. His health not beconting fully restored, he 
soon after resigned his charge, and was sticéeeded by Rev. George 
B. Ide, D.D., who, for a brief period, ministered to the people, 
when he accepted 4 call to settle in the city of Philadelphia. He 
was succeeded by Rev. Handel G. Nott, whose ministry was also 
brief. The writer, having no knowledge of these clergymen, is 
unable to speak of them in fitting terms. In 1840, the society 
was so fortunate as to secure the services of Rev. William Hague, 
D.D., now a distinguished minister of Newark, New Jersey. ; 
‘Hague continued with the society for several years, during which 
the church was ly enlarged, the parish strengthened, and the 


new and beautiful church was erected, where it now stands, on 
the corner of Rowe and Bedford Streets. Mr. Hague was popu- 


lar, not only with his society, but with the reli public at 
large. While he ministered to this church, a newspaper critic, 
who chanced to hear him, thus puts forth his opinion on this, pul- 
— orator: “Mr. Hague’s discourses deliver well—read well. 

hey are full of life, animation, point and effect. He is com- 
paratively a young man, of good figure, with a bright and ani- 
mated eye, and an ardent countenance. He is perfectly self-pos- 
sessed on all occasions ; and would be little disturbed, at any 
time, if a sudden gust of wind should take all his notes away from 
him in the midst of his best discourse. His voice, which 1s of a 
pleasing tone, is also perfectly under his command, and he can 
modulate it, at pleasure, through all the range of the musical 
bars. His gestures are too sudden and angular to be considered 
al r elegant ; but they harmonize entirely with the character 


’ of his mind and general manner, ‘suiting the action to the word,’ 


in a style which no one can object to, because it is natural and 
accomplishes the object.”” Dr. Stow succeeded .Dr. Hague in 
1848. As a minister, and a man, he was well known to this com- 
munity previously ; for he had been the pastor of the Baldwin 
Place Church for fifteen years, which prominent position he left 
through the failure of his health. Dr. Stow is a'native of New 
Hampshire—a State that has ever produced abundantly great and 
men. His collegiate course was pursued at Washington, 
. C. He was first settled over a church in Portsmouth, N. H., 
from which place he camic to this city, where hé has been emi- 
nently useful ever since. Dr. Stow seems not to pride himself in 
reathing what are termed intellectual sermons; but he brings 
orth from his “ treasury things new and old,” to instruct, and to 
touch the heart and the conscience. In looking over a list of his 
Sabbath texts, st 2 by a distinguished physician in his congrega- 
tion for a series of years, the writer was struck with the propor- 
tion of them that pertained to the Saviour, and to the story of the 
Cross. In this kind of preaching, we have a key to his success. 
He has, as it were, lived amid refreshings from his Lord and Mas- 
ter; and under his melting tones, manner and style of preaching, 
crowds of the and the young, of the men of business and 
activity among hearers, have rallied around the standard of 
the Cross. Early in 1852, the people to whom he ministers were 
blessed with a religious interest. After some hundred persons 
professed faith in the Redeemer, he who traces these lines had the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Stow in his own pulpit. The church was 
entirely filled with those whose whole «appearance indicated that 
they were in “none other than the house of God, and the gate 
of heaven.” The Gothic architecture of the church, and the soft, 
religious light that was shed from the windows of stained glass, 
which was reflected, and reflected again, added to the religious- 
ness of the occasion. As all were quietly seated and ready to 
give audience, the preacher entered his chaste pulpit. As he 
stood up and read his first hymn, his manner lls reading were 
impressive and solemn. 
As he said, “ Let us pray,” 
his heart seemed to 
with the touching words 
of his lips, and all in the 
congregation appeared to 
respond silently, though 
not audibly. As all were 
waiting for the words of 
the text, he announced in 
subdued, yet earnest 
tones, “‘ Lift up thy prayer 
for the remnant that is 
left.” After announcing 
what God had ‘recently 
done for many in the con- 
gregation, he importuned 
all who approached a 
throne of grace to lift up 
their prayer for those who 
remained out of the ark 
of safety. The appeals of 
the discourse, so tender 
and pathetic, told with 
ee power and effect. 
here were few dry eyes 
and unaffected hearts in 
that large congregation. 
The society worshipping 
at Rowe Street Church is 
a select one. It is fit, 
though not fow. It em- 
braces an unusually large 
number of gentlemen of 
the learned professions, 
and of our most active 
and intelligent business 
men, It is a favorite 
church of the young. The 
Sabbath school alone em- 
braces more than four 
hundred members. Al- 
ways blessed with an able 
pious ministry, the 
result in the congregation 
has not been intelligence 
alone, bat imtelligence 
coupled with piety, knew- 
ledge and holiness, union 


and The soeiet 


free from straggles and 
difficulties; but, im the 
strength of Zion’s King, 
it them, 
and has y signal 
prosperity. The house 
of worship is what is sci- 
entifically styled a pointed 
Gothic—a favorite style 
of architecture in our cit- 
ies villages at the 
time. Its dimen- 

sions are ninety-six by 
sixty-six feet, with the 
' tower at the corner, sur- 
mounted by its lofty spire. 
The building... material 
was a dark red sandstone, 
while the interior is fin- 
May the ic spirit. 
of and people 
ade great com- 
of which they” 
-and infivential a branch. 
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THE OLD FRUIT VENDER. 

It is impossible that any one in the habit of passing through 
Franklin street during the day-time, should have failed to observe 
the person of an old man, who constantly sits upon the steps of 
the Catholic Church, flanked on either side by a basket of fruit, 
candies, nuts, and the like. He was the unconscious subject of a 
sweet exhibition of feeling, as we were passing that way one 
afternoon last week, that secms worth recording. A little boy, 
not more than six or eight years of age, who had evidently been 
watching the patient old man, came over from the opposite side 
of the strect, and, after a little hesitation, said, “I’ll take two 
apples, ¢f you'll eat one!” at the same time proffering the two pen- 
nies in payment. The old man, too passe at once to appreciate the 
delicacy of the act, seemed a little puzzled, took the child’s money, 
handed him an apple, and set most vigorously at work to devour 
one himself. The child, being satisfied that the old man was 
really eating the fruit, tossed his own playfully in the air, as he 
went along, after having shown himself endowed with a generous 
and noble, though young and inexperienced heart. 


OUR GOOD CITY. 

The extreme warm weather has completely emptied the town 
of its dwellers, who have gone to find freer circulation of air in 
the country, and at some of the watering places. We understand 
that Newport, Saratoga, Cape May, Nahant—indeed, every estab- 
lished resort for the summer season, is filled to overflowing. In 
the mean time, the city looks rather deserted ; but the water-carts 
proceed very deliberately to make the streets one mass of mud, 
and the stores are open, as usual. Indced, we can see but little 
difference, for the large number of strangers who annually migrate 
from the South for a brief period, make good the vacuum caused 
by.the departure of the permanent residents. How time flics! 
It will be but a few days before fall will be upon us, and then win- 
ter will follow. It is not a very agreeable idea, this growing old 
so fast. When we were a school-boy, the time seemed most 
tediously long ; but now one has to look sharp to keep record of 
its travel, and know the day of the week and month. 


+ » 
+ > 


A New Territorr.—Henry Schoolcraft has discovered a new 
territory. It lies immediately west of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is well timbered, well watered, and in every respect a beautiful 
country. The area is fifty miles broad by two or three hundred 
long. It is known by the name of Alharra. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


.... ‘The editor of the Springfield Republican was presented 
with a plate of eighteen strawberries, weighing nearly half a pound. 
. Aman was hung in New York on Friday week. Hang- 
ing is getting to be a very common occurrence in this country. 
.... At Orient, near Greenport, L. I.,.says the Saybrook Mir- 
ror, the large number of 4000 shad were lately taken at one haul. 
- In Wilbraham, recently, a stone mason found a lump of 
pure gold, the size of a bean, in the centre of a block of granite. 
.«.. It is estimated that the strawberry trade of New York city 
will this year amount to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
.-+. We disbelieve in farmers who will not improve, farms that 
grow poorer every year, and farmers’ sons ashamed of their calling. 
.... The Common Council of Detroit passed a resolution ten- 
dering honors to Hiram Powers, now about to return home. 
-++« It is now confirmed that Mount Vernon has been pur- 
chased by a company of northern and southern gentlemen. 
.. Thorwaldsen’s celebrated statues of Christ and the twelve 
apostles are to be placed in the N. ¥. Crystal Palace Exhibition. 
++ ++. Twenty-two midshipmen have lately passed their exam- 
ination, and become passed midshipmen of our navy. 
. ‘There are already four amply-appointed expeditions en- 


gaged i ia surreys for the Pacific Railroad, Success to the project. ’ 


«»»+ Jx-president Van Buren and son, with Hon. T. Butler 
King, were lately presented to her majesty, Queen Victoria. 

--+. Gov. Clifford and suite spent the Fourth at New Bedford. 
Hon. N:P. Banks delivered the usual oration in that city. 

~»++ There ia a Bible in the library of the University of Gottin- 
gen, written on 5476 palm leavés—a most extraordinary curiosity. 

. Why is a watchdog larger at night than in the morning? 

Because he’ 8 let out +< night and taken in in the morning. 

ove Qe of the fast Hudson river boats goes up and down the 
tivery both ways, inoneday. This is fast, indeed. 


THE LATE DR. SHARP. 

“Ts death the last sleep?” asks Sir Walter Scott, and himself 
replies “No! it is the last final awakening!” ”Tis such a thought 
as this, such a true realization of the bereavement we suffer, when 
the great, the good, the revered, are taken from us, which robs 
death of its sting, and consoles the wounded and weeping sur- 
vivors. Death is a touchstone that proves the gold, and dishon- 
ors the baser metal; it unroofs the worthy character of envy, and 
permits genius and goodness to shine without alloy. Such thoughts 
have impressed us as we have realized the late bereavement which 
not only this dearly-beloved pastor’s own family have experienced, 
but the actual loss which a whole community have known in the 
same dispensation of Providence. The late Dr. Sharp was of 


_ that noble, liberal and generous cast of mind that scorned the 


petty sectarian divisions of the day, and who saw in every man a 
friend and a brother. 

It is scarcely more than a year since he officiated as pall-bearer 
to the body of our own revered and dearly-loved parent, Hosea 
Ballou. Dr. Sharp was a professed Baptist; Hosea Ballou was 
the father of Universalism. But did this prevent that sharing of 
the social enjoyments of life between them? No; nor did the 
liberal and white-haired survivor fail to pay his last service to his 
brother’s remains. It is but a very short period of time since Dr. 
Sharp addressed us a most tender and beautiful note upon this 
very subject—brief, but so full of heart, that, had we not been 
taught from very childhood to revere him, we should love the 
memory of the man. And in this we are but one—one of many, 
one of a multitude ; for every one seemed to reverence and honor 
this quiet, unostentatious and pious Christian. 

His last moments were such as those who loved him best would 
have desired ; surrounded by his own kindred, and with tender 
and devoted hands to smooth his pillow. The ceremonies that a 
devoted church tendered to his mortal remains were as touching 
and beautiful as anything that refined feeling and true hearts 
could suggest. The chapter of life—a long, a useful and a glori- 
ous chapter—is closed, and with the ashes of Channing and Bal- 
lou, those of Sharp now slumber in the lovely shades of Mount 
Auburn. Peace to their memory! 

In our next issue we shall give an accurate and original like- 
ness of Dr. Sharp, with an driginal view of the church where he 
officiated for so long a period of years. 


ANCIENT CITY OF JERUSALEM. 

On pages 40 and 41 we present our readers with a large and 
minute engraving of this famous scriptural city of Palestine, so 
intensely interesting from its high antiquity, but far more from its 
intimate connection with the history of the Jews, and the holy 
and eventful life of the great founder of Christianity. The pop- 
ulation of the city is something under twenty thousand, though at 
times the influx of Christian pilgrims swells its numbers by thou- 
sands. The city stands on a hill, between two small valleys, in 
one of which, on the west, the brook Gihon runs a south-east 
course, to join the brook Kedron, in the narrow valley of Jehosh- 
aphat. Accompanying the picture will be found a carefully-pre- 
pared key of the various localities, the numbers and marks at the 
bottom of the engraving corresponding with those on the repre- 
sentation itself, which points they describe. To render the pic- 
ture doubly attractive and interesting, the reader has only to refer 
to the Scriptures, and corroborate the faithful character of the 
bird's-eye view of this sacred and interesting city. 


+ 
+ > 


Tue Extreme oF Humpuc.—A man has been sentenced in 
Paris to three years’ imprisonment for selling quack medicines. 
Among his compositions were, the “ Water of Giants,” to hasten 
the growth ; “‘ Water of Financiers,” to strengthen the flesh ; the 
“Elixir of Arabs,” to fortify the voice ; ; “Prodigal Son Poma- 
tum,” composed of the marrow of the fatted calf; and the “ Oil 
of the Capuchins,” to make the beard grow. It.was shown that 
the waters and elixirs were either oe water or scented vinegar. 


- Tus War.—If you wish to enjoy music, instrumental or vocal, 
in its best phase, try the experiment under the leafy branches of 
an old tree, out of doors, by star or moonlight. A few pairs of 
black eyes, sweet voices and merry hearts are, however, a very 
necessary accompaniment. ‘ 

Mvusicat.—Madame Thillon has augmented her troupe by the 
addition of Mr. Frazer, formerly with the Seguins, and Mr. S. 
Leach, and is about starting on a concert tour through the New 
England States. She will be successful. : 


Hanpsome Girr.—The ‘Meieantile Library Association, of 
Boston, have received from the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, 
through Gould & Lincoln, an entire set of their valuable journal, 
18 yolumes. A high and deserved compliment. 


+ 


Bets vs. Beiies.—Bells are said to have been invented in 
the year 400. Philosophers do not tell us when belles first 
started, but we-imagine they commenced abvut the time of Eve. 


Unsiversat Lanouace.—The savans of Paris have called a 
convention of European philologists, to devise an alphabet of a 
“universal.Janguage for the 

Person at.—The church society of the “Old South” have 
increased the salary of their very popalar pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Blagden, to $3000 per annum. 


PorticaL.—The prettiest conten we ever saw on the tombstone. 
of a child was a lark soaring upward with a rosebud in its mouth. 


GENERAL SANTA ANNA. 

It seems almost impossible. that this thrice-whipped cur should 
again venture to embroil the Mexican people in a war with 
this country ; and yet the wind seémis to-set in that quarter. The 
New Orleans Picayune, which generally takes'a very intelligent 
view of Mexican affairs, thinks that Santa. Anna is desirous of 
precipitating a war with the United States. That paper says :— 
“His own personal defeats have rankled in his heart, envenomed 
his animosities to’the northern invaders who conquered and drove 
him from the country, and’he is apparently burning to redeem 
his lost military character by another campaign, in which he 
promises himself a different fate.” 

MonvumeEntTaL.—Some of the admirers of Mr. Webster in Ply- 
mouth county are about erecting a monument to the memory of 
Daniel Webster, in Bridgewater, on “Sprague’s Hill.” They 
have subscribed several hundred dollars towards the object. In 
the mean time, our State several stands abashed in this matter. 

An AvTHor’s Taylor, a few weeks ago, had 
the felicity, which only an author can understand, of detecting 
one of his qwn books ‘in the library of the. Ganges Canal, ina 
remote and unpronounceable part of India. 


+ > 


Couine Hiruer.—Miss Bronte, the author of “ Jane Eyre,” 


contemplates a visit to the United States. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. Nath’] Noyes, of the Summit House, 
Mt. Washington, N.II., to Miés Louka Augusta Hunting. 

By Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Springfield, Mr. John U. Allison to Priscilla C. Allen. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. W illiam W: iggin to Miss Agnes 

By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. John Dean to Miss Lydia, eldest daughter of Mr. 
John 8. Emerson. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Caleb Congdon, of Providence, R. I., to Miss Sarah 
P. Richardson. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Amos Clapp, of Dorchester, to Miss Charlotte W. 
Holman: Mr. Jacob Fallow to Miss Ann Jarvis. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. D. Jackson Bigelow, of Boston, to Miss 


L. Helen Bailey, of Roxbury. 
At Andover, by George Foster, -, Mr. Asa Bailey to Mrs. Tamer Ashton. 
Vassalboro’, Me., to Mrs. 


At 7 Mr. Henry N. bourne, of East 
. Perry. 
* Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Aspenwall, Mr. Reuben Freethy to Miss Dor- 
cas Tyron. 
At New Haven, Ct., by Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, Mr. John Woodruff to Miss Har- 
riet Jane, daughter of Timothy Lester, Esq. 
At New York, <* Robert 8S. Howland to Miss Mary W., daughter of the late 
Charles Woolsey, Esq. 
‘At Brooklyn. N. Y., by Rev. Dr. Lewis, Mr. Charles T. Packard, of N. Bridge- . 
Miss Frances B. Hudson. 
t cliffe, N , Mr. George Clark, of Hyde, Oteego co RK. ¥., to Miss A. 
M., daughter of D. 8. Gregory. ° 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Capt. Lyman Hunt, a native of Shoreham, Vt., 59; Mr. George 
B. Partridge, of Phila‘lelphia, 25: Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Ebenezer Francis, 
Esq.. 75; Mr. Alexander Uampbell, 22; Mr. Prince L. Hinckley, of Hyannis, 
24; Allen Crocker Spooner, Esq., 39; Miss Matilda G. Benson, of Portsmouth, 
N. il.. 18; Mrs. Susan C., , wife of Mr. Daniel Butman, 20; Mrs. Mary oer 
wife of F. L. Washburn, , 24. 

At Roxbury. of consumption, Mary D., wife of Mr. James Thomas, 36. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Biizabeth Rhoades, 30; Mr. Jonas Tyler, 80. 

At Somerville, Mre. Lydia Jane, wife ef Mr. Isaac Worsley, 30. 

At Medford, Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. Henry G. Crockett, 35. 

At Sa'em, Mr. Adam Wellman 61. 

At Northampton, Mr. Samuel Breck, 28; Widow Electa Clark, 82. 

At Winchester, Mr. James Chace, 59. 

At Worcester, Mr. William H. Taft, 38. Mrs. Hannah H. Peaslee, 34. 

At New Bedford Mrs. Frances A., wife of Mr. Edwin R. Russell, 30 

At Chester, N. H., Mrs. Clarissa Dwight, wife of John W. Noyes, Esq., 31. 

At Wentworth, N. H1., of consumption, Mr. Oliver 8 Cole, 35. 

At Brunswick, Me., Mes. Harriet M., wife of Capt. William M. Otis, 39. 

At Hallowell, Me., Capt. Samuel Watts, 70. 

At Lebanon, Pa. Hon. Thomas M. Bibighause, M.C. 

At Baltimore, Ma, Capt. A. B. Walach, U.S. army. 

At Leesburg, Va., Wm. B. Benedict, Prof. of Mathematics, U.S. Navy, 42. 

At Havan Cuba, George F. Guild. Esq., of Boston 

At sea, on board § ship Robert C. Winthrop, Mr. Leander N., son of Thomas ; 
Hastings, Esq., of East Cambridge, Mass., 19. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful‘and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
poaiy a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
podem to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
witand humor. Euch paper is . 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in ail parts of the world, and of men and manners, To bens 
making paper entirely original in its this country Its 
contain views of every populous city in the nown world, of ail buildings 0 of 
note in the eastern or Western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and- merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the =world, ‘both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery , taken from life, will also be given, with 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sen. Itis 
oy aig te fine satin-surface -paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting 
an imen of art. It contains fifteen 
w and sixty-four square inc’ t amount of matter 
and ill mammoth weekly paper or of octavo 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


12> Any names may be added to the lant number at the rate of $2 00 each, 


per annum. 
*,* One copy of the Fiaa or our Union, and one copy of GLzason’s Prcto- 

RIAL, one year, for $4 00. 
The Picross Companion may be obtained at any of 
depots throughout the country. and of newsmen at siz cents per 


of every Sarurpar, corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets by 
F. GLEASON, Bosron, Mags. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
61 Nassau, corner of 8 Street, New York. 
WINCH, 116 “eq Street, Philadelphia 

FAYLO timore and § South Sts., Baltimore. 

. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 2 
8. poTY: 236 Camp Street, New Orleans. " 
K WOODWARD, corner 4th and Chesnut Streets St. Louis. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
PASTURES IN JUNE. 


BY GEORGE CANNING HILL. 


When the trees upon the hillsides wear their garniture of green, 
And the shadows sleep among them, and around them, and between ; 
When the grass across the meadov.s glistens faintly in the sun, 

As the waves of wind keep beating—idly beating, one by one :— 


When the cattle in the pastures straggle, browsing as they go, 
Creeping upward in the shad from the open plains below ; 
When the paths in the woodland vanish suddenly from sight, 
In the midst of leafy darkness that defies the morning light :— 


Then across the grassy meadows—then upon the sloping hills, 
And beside the dripping fountains, and beside the running rills ; 
Then the season is to wander—wander dreaming as you go, 
Where the trees with vines are ruffied, and the upland roses blow. 


There is such a soothing softness in the balmy air of June; 

There is such a drowsy music in the brooklet’s smothered tune ; 
Ther: ‘s such a rustic pleasure in the lowing of the kine, 

And the odors from the meadows stir the brain like Rhenish wine. 


Old brown cottages are nestled in the clumps of living green, 
And the stacks of ancient chimneys rise like turrets in between ; 
From the upland all the orchards look like dark and leafy rows, 
And the daisies in the distance like a drift of spotiess snows. 


Trodden footpaths streak the pastures, that would safely lead you blind ; 
Now they bring you toa turnstile—now you know not where they wind ; 
Margined richly with the turf-beds, and with buttercups and fern, 
There are other pictures rising, wheresoever you may turn. 


0, a morning on the hillsides, underneath the sky of June, 
Is a season when the senses are themselves in perfect tune ; 
When the brain swims with a vision, brighter far than ever shone, 
And the heart swells with a feeling of delight before unknown. 
[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE SOCIAL GLASS. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


“ Your face is unusually red, Alonzo ; are you ill ?” 

“Not at all; on the contrary I feel exceedingly well. I was 
wholly unconscious that my face indicated an uncommon glow,” 
replied the person addressed. 

“ Look in the mirror ; that will tell you whether I have spoken 
correctly. Your face is certainly flushed and feverish. I really 
hope you are not going to be sick,” added the lady. 

“Do not perplex yourself about it, wife ; it is a phenomenon 
for which I can probably account. To be frank, I took a glass 
of brandy with William Carroll, whom I met in the street a short 
time ago ; so that the flush you have notwed is nothing serious, 
you see.” 

“Did you take but one glass?” asked the lady. 

“ If the truth must be told, after we had sat and talked awhile, 
we drank again,” replied the husband. 

“ Are you sure you did not drink but twice ?”’ resumed the wife, 
with a smile. 

“T never knew you to be so inquisitive, Frances. We had not 
met for a long time, and the occasion was not a common one ; 80 
after conversing for fifteen or twenty minutes upon interesting 
subjects, we indulged again.” 

“ Do you think it right to make use of intoxicating drinks ?” 
inquired the lady, after a pause. 

“T can see no great harm in occasionally taking a glass. A 
little good spirit calls the social feelings into action ; it stimulates 
the thoughts and gives a keener enjoyment to conversation. If a 
person has the blues, and don’t feel very-well generally, there is 
nothing in the world that will arouse him to a more genial life, 
than a moderate glass of good liquor. Why, it will make him 
feel like a new man! I assure you, I am in much better condi- 
tion, both mentally and physically, than I was an hour ago,”’ was 
the reply of Mr. Ackerman. 

“But is there not danger,” remonstrated his wife, “of pro- 
ducing an appetite for intoxicating drinks, which cannot be con- 
quered without a severe conflict? How often is it the case that 
one indulgence leads to another, and so on, until the unhappy 
subject has no longer any command over himself !”’ 

“ Drinking with a friend, you know, is a different affair,” added 
Mr. Ackerman. “ I by no means approve of drinking liquor every 
day ; but only on ‘special occasions, when old friends meet, etc. 
The temperance cause has few more earnest advocates than 
myself.” 

“Upon my word, Alonzo, I cannot see the justness of your 
conclusions. Your philosophy does not appear to be of general 
application. _Why should a liquid that produces so much misery 
be used at all? Why not discard it in toto? If it is good when 
old friends meet, why is it not equally as good on any social occa- 
sion? Old friends are continually meeting; they meet at all 
times and at all places; they meet at the domestic circle ; at 
places of amusement ; at the gaming table ; at the bowling alley ; 
in the saloons of the fashionable; at church, and at places of 
national legislation. Now tell me, Alonzo, if you really think 
that these ‘ o!d friends’ should drink brandy, or any other stimu- 
lant, on all these occasions? Is not liquor a continual prompter 
to crime—the constant friend of dissipation—the energetic coad- 
jutor of all that is low, vile,.and reprehensible? Does it not, 
when it has once asserted its sway over the human character, be- 

come the most tyrannical of masters, and make its victim one of 
the most cringing and abject of slaves? It may stimulate the 
social feelings, for a moment, but it ends by crushing all the 
moral virtues. It may awaken, for the time being, a warm excite- 


ment at the heart, and a sensation of pleasure in the brain ; but 
it is a factitious glow—~a delusive delight.” 

“ Mrs. Ackerman, I believe you are sermonizing,” exclaimed 
the gentleman. “Do you entertain the idea, for a moment, that 
I can ever fall to the degradation of an inebriate even providing 
that I have an appetite for stimulating beverages, do you not 
think I have manhood, also? I trust I have a mind somewhat 
disciplined, and I hope you will give me credit for some self- 
government. My pride of character will forever prevent any of 
the evils which you may be disposed to fear or anticipate. I can 
stand up in my moral might and say, ‘ thus far will I go, and no 
farther.’ We have been married a year now, and I flatter myself 
that you have never yet seen me intoxicated.” 

“TI confess that I have never seen you in a state of intoxica- 
tion ; but I have, at various times, detected, by the odor of your 
breath, that you had been imbibing alcoholic stimulants.” 

“ Very moderately — very moderately —for my pride of char- 
acter—” 

“Please don’t talk of pride of character,” interrupted Mrs. 
Ackerman, “for I trust you have too much good sense to assume 
the position, that you are stronger-minded than any individual 
who has yet fallen a sacrifice to alcohol. Persons gloriously en- 
dowed with the gifts of intellect, and with the attributes of man- 
hood, have yielded, at length, to the power of the destroyer. 
They have fallen in the midst of their years, at the height of their 
fame, while their immortal laurels were yet green upon their 
brows. Will you exalt yourself in moral strength above those 
who have succumbed to a degraded and insatiable appetite? My 
reason tells me that you are fallible, like other men. If individ- 
uals, more generously gifted than yourself, have perished in the 
conflict with a sordid thirst for unnatural stimuli, how can you 
flatter yourself that you will prove stronger than they ?” 

“ Nonsense, Frances ! why will you go on in this way? You 
talk to me just as though I was a child, having no power of self- 
government. An occasional glass I know will do me no hurt. 
Now don’t moralize any more, that’s a good girl.” 

“ But I must moralize, Alonzo! All that is good within me 

impels me to speak ; I cannot be silent when I see you engender- 
ing an appetite, which, if not checked, must eventuate in your 
ruin. When the human will is conquered, no manhood remains. 
A man might as well be dead and entombed forever, as to live on 
after he has been subdued by an appetite which destroys his 
noblest prerogative, as an intellectual being. What is that indi- 
vidual good for, after he has sunk and debased himself till he has 
lost all influence for good, and exerts no power to bless other 
minds? When one’s usefulness has fairly ceased, he might as 
well be out of the world as in it, unless there is some hope of his 
reformation. Alonzo, I had a dear friend once, who talked about 
moderate drinking just as you do; that friend was my brother. 
He began by taking what he called a ‘ social glass’ with an ‘old 
friend.’ Somehow or other, his ‘ old friends ’ increased very fast, 
and his ‘social glasses’ multiplied in the same ratio. When I 
attempted to remonstrate with him, he brought up the same un- 
sound arguments that you have employed ; he talked confidently 
about his pride of character, the strength of his mind, and his 
moral power over himself. The habit grew upon him ; his face 
became red; his nose assumed the appearance of an unsightly 
excrescence ; his eyes retreated into his head, and lost their frank 
and manly expression. A dull and leaden apathy pervaded his 
being ; a moral nightmare bound him with an inexorable chain ; 
he ceased to be what he had been in the past ; his acute sense of 
propriety, and his susceptibility to the most exalted friendship, 
departed. Every feature was imbruted ; the beauty of his coun- 
tenance was no more, and his whole nature grew so debased that 
his once symmetrical figure appeared no longer to present a reflec- 
tion of the image of God. He staggered home nightly to his 
young wife to make her miserable ; to fill her eyes with tears, her 
soul with sorrow, her heart with despair ; to look with indifference 
upon his cherub boy ; to behold the uphifting of his little hands 
without a pulse of paternal delight, without a single quickening 
of the heart, or a remembrance of his former love. He gazed at 
those who had been his solace and his hope but a few months 
before, with eyes that were vacant of meaning, and expressive 
only of drunken idiotey. He heard the tones that once thrilled to 
his heart, like gentle music, with apathetic indifference. Swal- 
lowed up and engrossed by one overwhelming passion, his intel- 
lectual being was engulphed in a vortex of dissipation, from which 
there appeared to be no hope of redemption. His manhood was 
wrecked upon a sea so troubled and agitated by tempests of de- 
struction, that the possibility of making some port in safety 
seemed to have fled forever. He drank up his substance ; the 
few thousands which he had inherited went down his throat. in a 
stream of aicohol; he becamé a walking receptacle of the worm 
of the still, and his sphere was fetid with the foul miasma found 
within the atmosphere of drunkards. A horrible blight fell upon 
his manhood ; a pestiferous mildew blasted his affections; a 
scorching flame of alcohol burned up his generous nature. 

“We looked upon him and wept; we sorrowed over him in 
agony ; we laid our hands upon him in pity ; we entreated him 
to stop, and stay in his course, with an outgushing eloquence 
which cannot be written ; we contemplated his misery and his 
sunken brutality, and said, ‘he is no longer a man ; he has degeti- 
erated below the plane of manhood. But wewill not forsake 
him ; we will follow his footsteps with a tenderness which cannot 
be uttered ; we will whisper admonitions in his ear with a loving- 
kindness which cannot be known, except it be felt ; we will strive 
to redeem or brother.’ 

“ His nervous system at length reacted against continued abuses ; 
delirium tremens grasped him with her strong hand ; she held him 
aloft ; she cast him down ; she stretched his miserable form upon 


the rack of torture ; she pulled and tugged at his life, until every 
fibre of his organism cracked with agony ; she conjured horrible 
shapes from the deeps of hell; she twined serpents about his 
limbs ; she made them hiss in his ears, and tix their fiery fangs 
into his shrinking flesh ; she filled the sick room with grinning 
devils, who mocked at his pain, and exulted in his wretchedness ; 
she hurled beasts and vermin against him, that had never been 
limned by the most distorted fancy ; she breathed upon him with 
sulphurous flame, and caused him to hear the discordant sounds 
that resound through the dark arches of Hades. He raved, he 
clenched his hands in nameless.misery ; he poured forth volleys of 
mad blasphemy. The hell of fools was already in his bosom ; 
he suffered, and by sympathy we suffered with him. My dear 
Alonzo, the memory of that season of sorrow can never be fully 
effaced ; it is a remembrance which will haunt me to the very 
confines of death. But, I will hasten to the end of this mournful 
story. We loved him, and we saved him. Great was our love, 
and great was our reward. By the most assiduous attentions that 
were ever lavished upon a human being, he was snatched from the 
jaws of destruction. His constitution at length rallied ; sanity 
once more visited his soul, and reason enthroned herself in his 
brain. His convalescence was slow and long, and gave him time 
to reflect ; and during that period we brought all the influences 
of kindness to bear upon him. He reformed ; in process of time 
the vigor of manhood returned ; the debased and insulted divin- 
ity arose within him and asserted its dignity. He wept at the 
remembrance of his former baseness ; he rejoiced in his salvation, 
and is, at present, as you are aware, happy in the love of his fair 
wife and boy. He has abjured the ‘ social glass’ forever ; he will 
drink no more of the intoxicating cup with ‘old friends ;’ he has 
seen the folly of moderate drinking. Temperance in foods and 
drinks, and manhood in everything, is now his motto.” 

Mrs. Ackerman ceased speaking, and her husband made no re- 
sponse. She glanced towards the spot where he was sitting ; he 
had bowed his face upon his hands, and tears were trickling through 
his fingers. In a little time he arose, caught his wife’s hand, and 
pressed it to his lips; his resolution was formed; the words of 
truth had reached his soul; Alonzo Ackerman never drank an- 
other social glass. 
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UNOCCUPIED FEMALES. 


There are certain unoccupied females:so over-friendly as to take 
the entree of the whole house. These are, generally, ultra-neigh- 
borly neighbors, who run in at all hours of the day and evening ; 
ferret out the ladies of the family wherever they may be, up-stairs 
or down ; watch all their proceedings when engaged, like good 
housewives, in inspecting the attics, the store-rooms, the cellars or 
the kitchens. Never, for a moment, do they seem to suppose that 
their hourly visits may perhaps be inconvenient or unseasonable ; 
or too selfish to abate their frequency, even when they suspect 
them to be so, these inveterate sociablists make their incursions at 
all avenues. If they find that the front door is kept locked, they 
glide down the area steps, and get in through the basement. Or 
else they discover some back entrance by which they can slip in 
at the “postern gate”—that is, alley-wise: sociablists are not 
proud. At first, the sociablist will say, on making her third or 
fourth appearance for the day, ‘‘ Who comes to see you oftener 
than I?” But after a while even this faint shadow of an apology 
is omitted—or changed to “ Nobody minds me.” She is quite do- 
mesticated in your house—an absolute habitue. She sees all, hears 
all, knows all your concerns. Of course she does. Her talk to 
you is chiefly gossip, and therefore her talk about you is chiefly the 
same. She is au fait of everything concerning your table, for after 
she has had her dinner at her own home, she comes bolting into 
your dining-room, and “ sits by,” and sees you eat yours. It is 
well if she does not begin with “a look in” upon you before 
breakfast. She finds out everybody that comes to your house ; 
knows all your plans for going to this place or that; is well ac- 
quainted with every article that you wear ; is present at the visits 
of all your friends, and hears all their conversation. Her cwn is 
usually “an infinite deal of nothing.” —Miss Leslie. 
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KILLING A GRAY LYNX. 


A short time since, Mr. 8. M. Haskins,. of Windsor, while out 
in pursuit of partridges, shot a gray lynx, which measured three 
feet eight inches in length, and was estimated to weigh thirty or . 
thirty-five pounds. He was about leaving the wots to return 
home, it being after sunset, and had just come out of a dense 
thicket, when the lynx appeared. The hunter waited until the 
animal was within about ten yards of him when he fired ; the lynx 
instantly bounded up some six feet and fell, but soon got up and 
attempted to run. Mr. H. reloaded his*gun as soon as possible, 
and gave him a second charge, which quieted him effectually. 
The killing of a gray lynx, by Mr. Haskins, will undoubtedly 
considered quite an incident, among the lovers of venery in this 
region. The singularity of the occurrence naturally recalls the 
changes which one hundred years of civilization has made in the 
condition of things in this now Berkshire valley. Probably no 

rtion of New England presented so captivating a field for the 

ur hunter as the region around us. The numerous lakes, dis- 
tributing their leaping silver streams yee the aisles of the 
mountains, to dignify the branches of the Housatonic, furnished 
just the facilities requisite for the beaver, the otter, and the lynx, 
in their feedings and spo And if tradition is reliable, these 
haunts were well stocked with those choice denizens. In fact, to 
a practised eye, unmistakable “signs” are even now apparent, in 
the dams constructed by beaver—“ the slides” by the otter—and 
the paths by the deer.—Pittsfield Sun. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

I learned grammar when I was a private soldier, on the pay of 
sixpence aday. The edge of my berth, or that of my prot By 
was my scat to study in; my knapsack my book-case, and a bit 
of board lying on my lap was my writing-table. I had no money 
to purchase a candle or oil; in winter, it was rarely that I could 

t any light but that of the fire, and only my turn even of that. 
‘o buy a‘pen or piece of per, I was compelled to forego some 
portion of my food, though in a state of half starvation. I had 
not a moment of time that I could call my own ; and I had to 
read and write amid the talking, laughing, singing, whistling and 
bawling of at least half a score of the most thoughtless men— 
and that, too, in their hours of freedom from all control. And I 
say, if I, under these circumstances, could encounter and over- 
come the task,—is there, can there be, in the whole world, a 
who can find an excuse for the non-performance !—Cobbett. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The distingnished author, Washington Irving, and John P. 
Kennedy, late Secretat'y of the Navy, ate now on a visit to Jeffer- 
son county, Va,=——-M. Arago, the celebrated astronomer of 
Paris, announces the discovery of another planet. ——— During the 
fifteen years ending in 1852, 998 persons were convicted of capi- 
tal crimes in Great Britain, of whom 152 were executed, 617 
transported for life, and the remainder had their sentences com- 
muted to lighter punishtnents.~—-The North River steamer 
Francis Skiddy is to run from New York to Albany and back 
daily. ——— India rubber trees, which are tapped every other day, 
continue to yield sap for more than twenty years; and it is a sin- 
gular circumstance that the oldest and most frequently-tapped 
trees produce the richest sap.—— Charles Dickens announces 
that he is writing, and intends publishing, his own autobiogra- 
phy.—— The receipts on the Pennsylvania Railroad from Janu- 
ary 1, 1853, to May 13, 1853, exceed the receipts of the corres- 
ponding period last year by $436,162.89. This looks well. —— One 
of the pictures in this year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy of 
London is a portrait of an oak tree—the size of life! “It is diffi- 
cult to say,” says the Atheneum, “how many acres of canvass 
the picture covers.’””—— There are over 3000 cabinet makers in 
New York city. —— The famous East India Company consists of 
one thousand eight hundred stockholders, who elect thirty direct- 
ors, of whom six retire every year. These directors are the 
almost absolute rulers of the great Indian empire. —— The 
youngest daughter of General Scott was married on Saturday 
week to an officer of the United States Army. —— Rumors of ap- 
proaching cholera begin to appear in the European papers. The 
disease prevailed at St. Petersburg about the middle of last 
month. A department for the exhibition of living fish has 
been added to the London Zoological Gardens. The fish are 
kept in glass tanks. —— Miss Adelaide Phillips, a young Boston 
vocalist, now on a visit for study to Italy, has been remarkably 
successful, and is pronounced the best American singer ever seen 
in that country. —— “ Erie” signifies in the aboriginal language 
“Mad Lake,” from the boisterous character of that sheet of 
water. —— A magnificent frigate for the Sardinian government 
has been launched at Newcastle-on-Tyne. She is called the Carlo 
Alberto, is 247 feet long, and mounts 36 32-pounders. Near 
Bristol, Eng., a murder has been committed by a boy under ten 
years old. He pushed his playmate into the river, and prevented 
a companion running for help. 

A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

Shortly after her arrival in Ireland, where Mrs. Hemans died, 
she was extremely unwell. When among the mountain scenery 
of the fine county of Wicklow, during a storm, she was struck by 
one effect in the hills. It was produced by a rainbow diving 
down into a gloomy mountain pass, which it seemed really to 
flood with its colored glory. “I could not help thinking,” she 
remarked, “that it was like our religion, piercing and carrying 
brightness into the depths of sorrow and of the tomb.” All the 
rest of the scene around that one illuminated spot was wrapt in 
the profoundest darkness. 


Fasnion.—Bonnets without fronts we are used to; but the 
last Parisian novelty is a bonnet without a crown! ‘‘ These bon- 
nets,” says a Paris letter, ‘‘ have three great qualities; light as a 
feather, transparent as gauze, and hanging on the head like a Ne- 
apolitan plateau. This bonnet is an assemblage of flowers, rib- 
bons and lace; a point of taffetas, richly embroidered, serves-as a 
support to a deep black lace, embroidered in large dots with straw, 
which shades the knot of plaited hair which falls on the nape of 
the neck.” 
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Nor appreciatep.—Contemporaries, says Walpole, are toler- 
able judges of temporary merit, but often most erroneous in their 
estimate of lasting fame. Burnet speaks of “one Prior,” and 
Whitlock of ‘one Milton, a blind man.” Burnet and Whitlock 
were men of reputation themselves. But what say you of Heath, 
the obscure chronicler of the civil wars? He says, “One Milton, 
since stricken with blindness,” wrote against Salmatius, and com- 
posed “an impudent and blasphemous book, called Iconoclastes.” 
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Sineutar Casz.—The Rochester American says, on the 19th 
of June, 1848, a man named Cornelius Vrooman, of Clarkson, in 
this county, went to sleep, since which he has slept nearly all the 
time, awakening at long intervals, sometimes four or five months, 
and staying awake an hour or two, when he resumes his nap. He 
is fed by his attendants, during sleep; when awake, he eats vora- 
ciously. 
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Ten Years ror Mait Rosprry.—Wnm. Price, a youth about 
twenty years of age, who recently pleaded’ guilty, at Indianapo- 
lis, to an indictment for robbing the mail, abstracting therefrom 
eighty dollars, was by the Court sentenced to confinement in the 
state prison for ten years, being the shortest time fixed by law. 
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A Memortat.—The medal to the memory of Oersted, the dis. 


coverer of elevtro-magnetism, which is being struck by the Dan- 
ish Academy of Sciences, will be distributed on the day when the 
electro-magnetic line is operied between Copenhagen and Kiel. 

Herent or Porireness.—When two goats met on a bridge 
which was too narrow to allow either to pass or return, the goat 
which lay down, that the other might walk over it, was a finer 
gentleman than Lord Chesterfield. 
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PERsOwaL.—Page, an American artist at Rome, has painted a 
portrait of Miss Cushman lately, which is much admired. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

The Mexican standing army is to be composed of ninety-one 
thousand troops. 

A mud turtle, weighing forty-five pounds, was fished up in 
Lake Winnipisseogee, lately, by a couple of boys. 

The Euro peasant, when induced to come to this country, 
consumes t m times as much cotton as he does at home: 

William Boltwood, of Amherst, Mass., has a cow whose live 
weight, recently, was fourteen hundred and seventy-four pounds. 

A young man named Rodolphus Wood was sun struck in Fair- 
haven, lately, and was rendered insane for a time. 

Josiah Taber, of Fairhaven, fell from an upper seat at the hip- 
podrome in New Bedford, and injured his spine so that he died in 
a few hours afterwards. 

One hundred and. thirty-four colored emigrants left Savannah 
for Liberia, recently. They were, with a single exception, from 
Georgia or Tennessee. 

Rev. Miss Brown, the “woman’s rights” c oman, has 
assumed the pastorship of a Congregational church at South But- 
ler, Wayne County, New York. 

At New Orleans, upwards of two thousand dollars has been 
subscribed for the relief of the unfortunate passengers of the lost 
ship William and Mary. 

The directors of the Portsmouth and Concord Railroad have 
commenced suits against delinquent subscribers to the capital 
stock of the company. 

The French butchers cannot buy cattle anywhere but at the 
authorized markets ; and they are obliged to kill at the municipal 
abbatoirs—of these there are five. 

It appears from the pension office report, that land warrants 
have been issued to the amount of nine millions nine hundred 
and thirty-five thousand three hundred and twenty acres. 

Late accounts from Mexico state that several of the National 
Guards who were concerned in the late outbreak at Vera Cruz 
had been summarily executed by order of Santa Anna. 

The king of Prussia has, at his own expense, circulated more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand copies of the Bible among 
the troops of his army; and these are printed in six different 
languages. 

At the tea and strawberry gardens, Seedley Lanc, Pendleton, 
England, a woman is now engaged in walking one thousand 
miles in one thousand hours, for a wager of £500. She walks in 
the Bloomer costume. 

Beautiful bouquets are becoming abundant, and make an ele- 
gant appearance in the delicate hands of fair ladies. There exists 
a harmony, a sympathy, we may say, between fragrant flowers 
and refined woman, that renders them fit and meet companions 
for each other. 


The total value of all the India rubber goods made in the | 


United States approaches ten millions of dollars per anuum ; and 
this enormous trade may be said to have sprung up since the year 
1844, as, previous to that date, there were very few manuixctories 
working at a profit. 

Sands, the circus performer, who walks on the ceiling, head 
downwards, recently performing in Paris, fell, and would have 
broken his neck, but that the police of the city were more careful 
of it than he was himself, and bea a matting stretched beneath the 
performer to break his fall. 
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Foreign Items. 


The grain crops in England and Ireland are promising. 

Joseph Cottle, the friend of Southey, died recently at Bristol, 
at the age of eighty-four. 

Silk of a fawn color, with a tinge of gold, is now fashionable in 
Paris, and is known by the name of aurifere. 

The Emperor Napoleon is getting a beautiful yacht, to’be called 
the Eugenie, built at Chalon-sur-Saone. 

At Lloyd’s, the rates of insurance upon risks to Russian and 
Turkish ports have been increased from ten to thirty shillings. 

Queen Victoria intends to visit the lakes of Killarney this sum- 
mer. She will be the guest of the Earl and Countess of Kenmare. 

A greater number of ships were wrecked last year than in any 

revious one. On the British coast alone, one thousand one 
undred vessels were lost. 7 

Mr. Charles Lockey, the tenor, and Miss M. Williams, the con- 
tralto, both eminent in the London musical circles, have agreed to 
sing in matrimonial concert for life. 

A delicate and interesting female, a Lapland giantess, measur- 
ing seven feet two inches, and weighing twenty-five stone (350 
lbs.), is being exhibited at Aberdeen, Scotland. 

German journals announce the sudden death of Dr. Kloss, a 
noted organist, just as he was sitting down to the organ to per- 
form in a concert in the church at Riga. 

The university of Oxford has just conferred the title, Doctor of 
Civil Laws, upon Sir E. L. Bulwer, Prof. Aytoun, D’Isracli, Ma- 
caulay, Samuel Warren, Bishop McIlvaine, and many others. 

Rogers & Co., of Paterson, make seven locomotives per month. 
They employ eight hundred men. Hence, there are more than 
three thousand days’ work in one locomotive, even with the assist- 
ance of steam. 

Moore in his Diary says : ‘‘ Mentioned at breakfast a charade of 
Mr. Fox’s, which Lady Charlotte Fox had told me, ‘I would not 
be my first for all my second, that is contained in my whole—i.e., 
Scotland.’ ” 

The passion for horse-racing docs not seem to be on the decline 
in England. The London Leader says: “ The ‘Olympic Games’ 
of England, Epsom Races—our only occasion of ‘ national’ holi- 
day-making—have this year surpassed all precedent in the spirit 
of the running, the interest of the contest, and the circumstances 
of the gathering.” 

A good joke has occurred at the Haymarket. In Buckstone’s 
« Ascent of Mount Parnassus,’ the spirit of Mont Blanc is done 
by Mr. Caulfield, who gives a good imitation of Albert Smith. 
One day it was particularly good, and it turned ont that Albert 
Smith himself had taken Caulficld’s place, and was making fan 
of his own performance. Called for by the audience, he confessed 
the joke amid shouts of laughter. 


The London Leader predicts a European war—and soon. 
“England, even,” says the Leader, “has not yet earned its 
peace.” The Leader adds: “ We speak now of specific interna- 
tional quarrels, which are at present in the hands of diplomatists, 
the explosion of which will be delayed as long as discreet advice 
can prevail in the councilsof the absolutist powers, but which 
every day become more difficult of treatment.” 


Sands of Gold. 


.... The peasant knows neither gout nor nervous affections.— 
A. Petie. 

.... Fortune !—There is no fortune; all is trial, or punish- 
ment, or recompense, or foresight.— Voltaire. 

.... He who carries the torch behind him makes a shade for 
himself, and a light for those who follow.—/talian Proverb. 

.... The hunchback straightens himself in the tomb, and the 
wicked man under the rod.— Russian Proverb. 

.«.. The most enlightened man has always something to learn 
from the peasant.—A. Petict. 

.... Watch over yourself. Be your own accuser, then your 
judge ; ask yourself grace sometimes, and, if there is need, impose 
upon yourself some pain.—Seneque. 

.... It is very rare to find ground which produces nothing; if 
it is not covered with flowers, with fruit-trees and grains, it pro- 
duces briers and pines. It is the same with man; it he is not 
virtuous, he becomes vicious.—La Bruyere. __ 

.... If our Creator has so bountifully provided for our exist- 
ence here, which is but momentary, and for our temporal wants, 
which will soon be forgotten, how much more must he have done 
for our enjoyment in the everlasting world.—Hosea Ballou. 

.... Words ought to carry their sense and signification, and 
they ought never to be obscure. Word is a habit which we give 
imagination, in order to clothe thought, and make it better known 
by the color by which it is painted ; but it is a cloak which ought 
not to conceal it; it is a head-dress, not a mask; it ought to set 
it off, and serve as an adornment, and not hide it from the eyes 
and envelope it in a disguise.—La Pretieuse. 
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Joker's Budget. 


A merry but poor man, being laughed at for wearing a short 
cloak, replied, ‘‘ It will be long enough before I have done with it.” 

Dr. Johnson compared plaintiff and defendant in an action at 
law, to two men ducking their heads in a bucket, and daring each 
other to remain the longest under water. 

An Irish soldier, who came over with General Moore, being 
asked if he met with much hospitality in Holland, “O, yes,” re- 
plied he, “too much ; I was in the hospital almost all the time I 
was there.” 

A clergyman, being deprived for nonconformity, said “it should 
cost an hundred men their lives.”” This alarming speech being re- 
— he was taken before a magistrate, and examined, when 

e explained himself by saying his meaning was, that “he intended 
to practise physic.” 

Lord Nelson, when a little boy, was on a visit to an aunt, and 
went in search of birds’ nests. He wandered so far, that he did 
not return till some time after dark. The old lady, who had been 
much alarmed by his absence, reprimanded him severely, and 
| asked him how fear came not to drive him home. “I don’t 
know,” said the boy, with great simplicity, “‘ who Fear is.” 

A negro in the island of St. Christopher had so cruel a master 
that he dreaded the sight of him. After exercising much tyranny 
among his slaves, the planter died, and left his son heir to his 
estates. Some short time after his death, a gentleman, meeting 
the negro, asked him how his young master behaved.. “I sup- 
pose,” said he, “he’s a chip of the old block.” “No,” said the 
negro, “ massa be all block hisself.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., III., and IV. of the Drawine-Room 
ComPaANIoN, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Hunprep Paces E£acH, and each 
Volume containing nearly THousanD EnGRavincs of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLummNeD TrTLe-PaGes AND INDExeEs of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
#5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of :ntelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTII SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGLINAL PAPDBRB, 


the | some circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicToRIAL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of the Frac or oun Uxtox, and one copy of GtEason’s PicrorAL 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in alvance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at POUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Corner or AXD Srrerrs, Bosrox, Mass. 
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-GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- 


ROOM COMPANION. 


=== 
BROOKLINE RESERVOIR. A BRAVE OLD LADY, 
The delightful town of Brookline is one of the immediate stib- Glancing over the police reports in a Birmingham (English) 


urbs of our city, and its fine roads and elegant residences are cele- 
brated all over the State. It was one of the first towns that wére 
set off from Boston, in old colonial times, and was until that time 
called Muddy River. The pictires which our artist has depicted 
herewith, represent the Oochituate water reservoir, situated in 
this town; also the very picturesque and fine architectural en- 
trance, or “gate house,” as it is called,“ which leads to the reser- 
voir. This immense structure.embraces twenty-three acres of 
land, deep, well stoned, and most substantially constructed, and 
propriately ornamented. The beautiful gateway, herewith 
ustrated, forms the entrance of the eastern side of the struc- © 
ture, which is constantly visited by strangers and others. 
This.extensive reservoir'is connected: by iron pipes with the -- 
main supply water pipes of the city, and is capable of furnish- 
ing one hundred million gallons of water at any given period, 
& quantity of water sufficient to supply the city of Boston for 
the space of two weeks at-any season of the year. ‘The iron 
conduetor pipes which lead from this immense reservoir, are 
three in number, and measure three feet in diameter, and 
are connected at proper intervals with the main pipes leading 
into that in case of neces- 
ity, can dis ir full force into the main pipes’ 
for the of the citinoms The inhabitants of Brookline eel 
justly proud of this fine structure, and it is exhibited to 
— with peculiar pleasure. We know of no more de- 
lightful region in our environs than is presented in this neigh- 
borhood. The town of Brookline lies on the north branch 
of Charles River, and distant from two to five miles from 
Boston. Wood,'in his “New England Prospect,” in 1633, 
says: “The inhabitants of Boston, for their enlargement, 
have taken to themselves farm-houses in a place called aay 
River, two miles fromthe town, where there is good ground, 
large timber, and store of marsh and meadow:” In Decem- 
ber, 1686, the inhabitants of Muddy River had obtained an 
order from the President and Council that said hamlet should 
“henceforth be free from town rates to the town of Boston, 
and have the privilege of meeting annually to choose three 
men to manage their affairs.” The conditions of this grant 
were, that the town should bear their own expenses, erect a 
school-house, and maintain a reading and writing master. 
Brookline was incorporated as a town, November 13, in the 
year 1705. It is supposed that the name was adopted from 
the circumstance that Smelt brook was a boundary between 
this town and Cambridge; and that another brook, which 
falls into Muddy River, was the boundary between Brookline 
and Roxbury. Farther particulars of the settlement of the 
town may be found in the Century Sermon, delivered by the 
late Rev. Doctor Pierce. He remarks,—“ Previously to its 
incorporation in 1705, it formed a part of Boston; and was 
denominated Muddy River, from the stream which is one of 
its eastern boundaries. It was assigned to the inhabitants of 
Boston, on account of their narrow limits within the peninsula. 
They used to transport their cattle over the water to this place, 
while their corn was on the nd at Boston, and bring them to 
town in the winter. Finding it highly inconvenient to attend 
town business in Boston, and increasing in numbers and in wealth, 
they were at length incorporated.” Brookline is now noted for 
its variety of surface; numerous gardens, highly cultivated ; fine 
dwellings ; picturesque views and pleasant drives. It furnishes 
some of the most beautiful sites near Boston for the erection of 
private residences. Brookline contained, in 1850, 2353 inhabit- 
ants, and Is constantly increasing in population. From 1840 to 
1850, its property valuation increased from $700,000 to $5,400,000. 
The town covers about 4400 acres, mostly under high cultivation. 


paper the other day, our attention was attracte1 to the following 
accountof a “Daring Burglary:” ‘‘Information has been 
ceived here of a most daring burglary perpetrated one night 
lately by three or four men on the premises of a person named 
Perkins, an elderly man, who, with his wife, occupy a small farm- 
house, situated about a mile from Coleshill, on Birmingham 


‘and Derby railway, and eleven miles from this town. It appears 


that Perkins and his wife retired to bed at the usual hour, and 
towards midnight, Mrs. Perkins was disturbed by a noise in the 


yard; she arose from her bed, and, looking out of the window, 
she saw three or four men standing near the door. In reply to 
her inquiry, they said they wanted water. She directed them to 
the pump, and told them to go away immediately. One of the 
men replied that they wanted to come into the house, and come 
in they would. Mrs. Perkins rejoined that her husband had guns 
in the house, and that he would certainly fire if any attempt was 
made to enter the premises.° By this time the old gentleman was 
awake and up, the burglars were x in the meantime, manifested 
their determination to do mischief, by throwing stones in at the 
chamber window, and by a furious assault on the front door. 
The old couple meer! = out their light, and in the dark pro- 
ceeded down stairs and deliberately prepared to meet their assail- 


ants; the burglars continued to batter at the door, but whilst the 
old man was making ready his guns, his brave old wife busied 
herself in barricading it. She collected a quantity.of furniture 
against it, and a piece of timber, which she seote inst a 
quarry of the floor. With this help, the force otitside could make 
no impression on that part of the garrison. In the dark, the old 
man was some time in finding his gun-caps, but fortunately he 
succeeded in doing so at a very critical moment, for the burglars 
had given up the assault on the door, and commenced battering 
in the window-shuttérs ; here their efforts were successful—they 
effected an entrancé, getting in, one by one, either three or four 
of them. The old couple instantly retreated up stairs, and 
from thence warned the burglars that they would be shot if 
they attempted to follow them: the scoundrels probably 
for they ascended the narrow stairs one by one. When 
way up, Mr. Perkins again warned them thatif they set .one 
other foot in that direction he would fire; the foremost burg- 
lar raised his arm to protect his ‘face, and at the same mo- 
ment ascetied another step; the old man: instantly fired, 
, severely, wou , upon his companions, an 

shortly bore away frou the house—the inmates 
while ron stairs. On the burglars taking their de- 
parture, Mrs. ins urged her husband to firé again, but 
with a forbearance and humanity somewhat out of place he 
refused to do so, believing, as he said, that the party had had 
enough of it. The burglars made a clear for the time, 
but after their departure, the staircase was examined, and 
the quantity of blood there, Tevealed the effective character 
of the shot. There was picked up, too, a round patch of the 
material of a smock-frock, proving, beyond a doubt, that it 
had been shot out of the garment worn by the burglar who 
had been wounded. On Sunday the affair was a good deal 
talked about in the neighborhood ; the constable was on the 
alert, and on Monday morning information was received to 
the effect that on the previous day a man had been admitted 
to the general hospital at Birmimgham, suffering from a re- 
cent and severe gunshot wound in the arm. r. and Mrs. 
Perkins came over and saw the man in the hospital on Mon- 
day evening ; but it being dark all the time the burglars were 
in the house, they were, of course, unable to identify his fea- 
tures, But Mrs. Perkins speaks positively as to his voice— 
that he is one of the men who a and there is other very 
strong presumptive evidence of the man’s guilt. He had on 
a menitredk at the time he went to the hospital ; the sleeve 
of the arm through which the shot ad been cut off, 
but the texture of the material of the other part of the gar- 
ment exactly corresponds with the piece found on the stair- 
case, as already described; and the fellow gives a very im- 
probable and entirely uncorroborated account of the circum- 
stances under which the accident (alleged) occurred by which 
his arm was shot. He says that he had been shooting spar- 
rows, or something of that sort. The wound is frightfully severe, 
and though still at the hospital, he is in the custody of the police.’ 


ATTENTION TO DRESS. 

Appearances should not be wholly beneath the consideration of 
any man. Nature does not disdain’ them. Nothing is omitted 
that can enhance its beauty. Everything is grouped and arranged 
with the most consummate skill, and with the direct and manifest 
object of pleasing exterior vision. The man, therefore, who pla 
the philosopher, on the strength of neglecting his attire, and w 
hopes that the world will rate the superiority of his intellect in 
direct ratio with the inferiority of his hat, is no philosopher at all, 
She tins frets tase himself. 
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